Khan, would not allow "the ECO 
countries and the rest of the region to de- 
velop in the way we asoire to." I 
Najibuna*4fii%ll6«N!^l^# 
that he is willing to step down. He 
told Asiaweek: "If the opposition 
put aside their weapons and sit 
down with me and other Afghans 
around the negotiating table, the fu- 
ture leadership of the state can be 
worked out by means of an intra- 
Afghan dialogue and then free elec-^ 
tions — a secret, direct, equal gen- 
eral ballot under the supervision of 
the U.N." Najibullah has also been 
cosying up to Zahir Shah, who 
now lives in Rome. • Kabul has 
stepped up efforts to convince the 
king to return home and maybe 
even preside over an interim gov- 
ernment. Last month Najibullah 
restored all royal properties con- 
fiscated in the 1970s. 

Minister of State for Finance 
Sardar Assef Ali, who headed a 
Pakistani delegation to the repub- 
lics this year, says Central Asians 
arc worried about fundamentalism 
taking hold in Afghanistan. They 
regard Najibullah as a "modem 
man who is a democrat, and they 
think Pakistan and the mujahideen 
are the culprits in promoting fundament- 
alism," he says. Kabul, meanwhile, has 
been devoting considerable attention to 
maintaining a good image in Central 
Asia. When a small group of armed 
Afghans crossed into Tajikistan in Jan- 
uary and robbed a collective farm, 
Najibullah was quick to condemn the in- 
cident and attribute it to mujahideen 
"extremists." Kabul's Foreign Minister 

Abdul Wakil visited Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan and t^lB^to>4i^iy this 
year. 

While seeking to show the outside 
world he is in control, the Afghan presi- 
dent has been shoring up support in 
Kabul. His first priority has been to 
bring to heel the hardline Khalq faction 
of the ruling Watan party. Many Khalq 
members resent the regime's back-track- 
ing on socialist policies. But purges have 
largely defanged the threat. There have 
been rumblings within Najibullah's own 
Paroham wing of the Watan. In Decem- 
ber he moved swiftly to head off a threat 
from generals sympathetic to former 
ConMQunist Party boss Babrak Karmal. 
Tipped off by his security apparatus, 
Najibullah reportedly summoned the 
generals for a blistering dressing-down 
and scotched any coup plans. 

While not completely out of the pic- 
ture. New Delhi stands apart as it 
ob^rves the possible growth of an al- 
liance of Islamic states. "We will have to 
live with an Afghanistan that draws 
closer to Pakistan," says an official of 



India's foreign ministry. Peace in Afghan- 
istan would have an effect on the situ- 
ation in Kashmir. Many Kashmiri mili- 

^^'''mi^^msmmmmtMmmt'^ their 

arms_ from th^ Mgk^ til^^li|KXL. 9r 
Caspian ^ 




Turkestan is the ancient name for a 
belt of Asia from the Caspian Sea 
to China where languages are of 
the Turkic group. Of its peoples, 
the most numerous are the Turks 
of Turkey, followed by the Uzbeks 
of Uzbekistan and Afghanistan. 
Other groups include the Kazakhs 
.and the [ 



INiTI4flViS 



The Iranians 
Are Ccmiing Out' 



On the Feb. 1 1 anni- 
versary of Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Kho- 
meini's 1979 rise to 
power, army heli- 
copfers, ^ irtiowered 
flowers on jubilant 
crowds in Tehran. In 
neighbouring Afghanistan, Tehran's 
military aircraft have been unloading 
emergency food. In January Iranian C- 
130s airlifted aid to Kabul; in Dec- 
ember, to the faniine-threatened oen- 
tral Afghan area of Hazarajat Stjs a 
Western diplomat: "The Iranians are 
coming out of their shell. They're look- 
ing to be a much bigger player in the 
region." 

Of Afghanistan's 17.7-million 
people, 15%-20% are Shias, Iran's ma- 
jority sect. More thaal ^ion of them 
are Persian-speaking, mostly Hazara 
people of Mongol origin. Poor even by 
Afghan standards, they have suffered 
for centuries from religious per- 
secution from Piishtun rulers. When 
Iran gave them guns, their status began 
to rise. While Iran was fighting Iraq m 
the 1980s, its aid to the Afghan Shia 
guerillas was limited. But recently Iran 
has been taking a deeper interest. Says 
one analyst: "There has been heavy 
movement by Iran's Revolutionary 
Guard Corps in and out of the 
country." 



NEW HOPES i 
The Economic Cooperation 
Orgai^tion was founded by 
iraA, mstan and Turkey 27 
years ago. Azerbaijan/^^ ■ * ' 
Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan 
joined the group at its first . 
summit meeting on Feb. 16. - 
Tajikistan and Kyrgyzstan joined 
\ the next day. , . > , o,:'; 




In 1990 Tehran encouraged eight 
Shia mujahideen factions to form the 
Islamic Unity Party. Inside Afghani- 
stan Iranian Revolutionary Guards 
train Shia guerillas and extend techni- 
cal help. In the refugee camps of 
Peshawar in Pakistan, Iran-backed 
Shia groups tried hard to gain a bigger 
say in an Afghan govemment-in-exile. 
They eventually refused to join it be- 
cause it was dominated by Sunnis. ' * 

Iran is also making other moves 
in Central Asia. Many are economic. 
In mid-February it announced a "Cas- 
pian Sea Cooperation Zone" with 
Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, Turkmenis- 
tan and Russia. This is separate from 
the ECO, a group that includes Pakis- 
tan, Iran, Turkey- and several of the 
ex-S©fie^ republics. Meanwhile Iran is 
taking a role in the U.N.-sponsored 
peace process for Afghanistan. Iranian 
Foreign Minister Ali Akbar Velayati 
met with the mujahideen's interim- 
government president Sibghatuilah 
Mujadidi in Islamabad late last year. 

Tehran's more visiWe hand does«i^* 
sit well with everyone. Its mercy 
flights had the permission of Afghan 
President NajibuUah. Hard-line muja- 
hideen based in Pakistan branded such 
dealing with the enemy "a disgrace to 
the Afghan nation." Senior military 
men in Islamabad, long the main 
supporters of the mujahideen, are also 
said to be displeased. The Afghan 
Shias are not complaining. With the 
backing of Iran, they may yet have a 
chance to change the ground rules in 
th| new Afghanistan. ■ 
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Afghan Rebels, [Pakistan Express 
Support for U.N. Tallis to End War 

IskumAedJmm l^slm^^t Moscow in Pledging Arms Cutoff 



By Steve Coll 

Wuhiogton Pom Foreign Seivict 



' Pakistan's influential army, led by a new chief, Gen. 

PF<;hawap p,i,icf,„ xl! ' Asif Nawaz, and the military Inter-Services Intelligence 

soluSon to the' 13 vear oH Afthtn'''*^ n°'. ' ('SI) agency, which in the mt ^ted weapons to the 

omentum w^^S'^ imiir. f°""'.^VL^""'"K« Afghan rebels, are said by government officials to sup- 
Ss?nd the'eoi«^^^^ ^""^ Afghan policy. The ISI chief. MaT 

a uS«S, nUn hi M °^r'u^ '"P*^'^ ^° ^sad Durrani, met with mujaheddin leaders Feb. 9 
« mCh S^^^^ ^^"'^ "^^^"^^ ^ ?r IJ-' ^^'^^ 4^tive hasn't changed. 

Pakistan hao » u » « , ^"'^ U.N. talks IS how We're gomg to do t." as 

the iwS^lSa It^^^^ V '° ^ ^i^h ^he meeting. 

U^Jited sfaterSS^thTLl^ ? f "''^"'t '''^ "' "-^"^ ^^e army is squarely behind this position." 
^sLs PawSn^Ve^^^^^^^ ^" "^"^ Mohammed Khair. a Pakistani Foreign Min- 

SHracks s?mliS ^''''k '^^"^ ^ho is a member of the Afghan CeH. a sen- 

ine to^fhan?ShSlSf iJ^T^ATl committee of bureaucrats and generals that 

F ve m^ntlL lL^^^ P''*^*^"'^ P<»«<^ toward the war. Wther the 

. Washmgton and Moscow an- change will be permanent depends Qp||^(t^|^Miaion 



nounced the end of their proxy war in Afghanistan, spo- 
radic fighting is continuing inside the country, and there 
remam many uncertainties about the U.N. talks. How 



in Afghanistan develops, he said. 

Meanwhile, Pakistan has clamped down on material 
aid to the mujaheddin, according to Afghan rebels and 



ewr a opriM n^is^ — .--.-u diu lu mc mujaneaoin, accoraing lo Aignan reoeis ana 

SSs Ss^e^.r'S^ J during the last three others. There have been reports that sJme mujaheddin 

Ir^^A^lSJ^l^^J ? optimism military camps across the border are shutting down and 

i pTkisSn ^^^h^ h These devetopments mclude: that Afghan weapons drivers have been laid Jff. "In cer- 

din fofa nil-aJ^ 1 5 and funded the mujahed- tain instances. Pakistan has turned its back. We didn't 

tockMli^f miSllT^'"/ abandon its two- expect that.- said Syed Hussain Anwari. a mujaheddin 

track pohcy of mibtary backing for the rebels and simul- commander who leads a force near Kabul. 

negotiations Instead. Isla- Anwari said that while rebel commanders would like 

wi^asaa II wouia luiiy support the U.N. talks. to fight on against NajibuUah. whom they see as weak 

rlnT^^ "ft^ T^'^^ "Z^" ^*'°'^' Afghanistan, a and vulnerable, they are hindered by continuing disuni- 
cr.S2nlfr«l»''""?7^ mdependent rebel miUaaTWliiif t^ttl0l^gr l*^^ 

^^^"^T ^ «""0""cing, for prefer a mUitary solution, but this is the next best 

SJia^LTK. '^"'d not oppose the U.N. ne- thing" if the U.N. talks lead to N^buUah's resignation, 

gotiations. The commanders rejected a cease-fire, how- he said- ^ 

fever, until the Kabul government of President Najibullah Among the rebel leaders said to be willing to give the 

5 S r K • r contemplated by the U.N. plan. U.N. talks a chance are two of the most influential com- 

JhS ' D*u° * ^"^^ '""Jaheddin po- rnandm tntlde Afghanistan, Jalalud<iii Ra<|qani. whose 

ISJtii tS^'^^ ^ statement de- forces captured the Afghan city of Khost in a rare rebel 

swtma mm. Wrs— and not continued military military victory last year, and Ahmed Shah Massoud, 



j)ressure— offered #e best way to resoNl ip^^l^ia 
Conflict. 

Four other Istamic conservative mujaheddin leaders, 
Hicluding Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, have rejected the U.N. 



who controls much of northeastern Afghanistan. 

The talks themselves are still at a precarious stage. 
U.N. mediators are attempting to assemble a list of 
about 150 non-controversial, respected Afghans — in- 



" - ; — J — ' -~j-.-».v».^ wiv. vy.il. awuui iuu uuii-vuiii.iuvciai<ii, rcspcbicQ mgnans— in- 

process pubhcly, caUmg it part of a conspiracy against eluding some from Kabul, but none from President Na- 
aeir holy war to overthrow the Kabul government. jibuUah's formeriy communist Watan Party. They would 
However. Hekmatyar and some other radical Islamic assemble this spring in Turkey or Switzerland. 
Jpaders have contmued to meet with the chief U.N. ne- The assembly would attempt to choose a smaller 
f otiator. Benon Sevan, to discuss his proposal. It is not working group that would select an interim govern- 
clear whether the radicals would continue to push for a ment. If it succeeds, it is hoped that Najibullah would 



imilitary solution if the U.N. plan advances. 
;: A major difference between these developments aMi 
past efforts to forge peace in fractious Afghanistan is 
Aat this time, Pakistan appears to be fully committed 
to a political solution, spurred by its desire to open land 
frading routes through Afghanistan to the five Muslim 
Republics in ©entral Asia that became independent fol- 
Ipwing the breakup of the Soviet Uniwi. Such routes 
depend on peace in Afghanistan. 
« we make mistakes now, then instead of having five 
potential economic allies and partners [in Central Asia], 
Sre're going to get five potential enemies," said Sardar 
Mined Ai, Pakistan's minister of state for eco- 
nomic affairs, who lobbied for the change in Afghan pol- 
Ky after a three-week tour of Central Asia in Decem- 
ler. "The other si# is that we've stood by these people 
Imujaheddin] for 12 years and why should we lose 
them.' And my counter-argument was that we're not 
talking about losing them, but about a rational solution." 

Besides its desire to trade in Central Asia, Pakistan's 
shift was driven by the collapse of the Soviet threat in 
the region and the cootintang failure of the mujaheddin 
to achieve significant military victories, accordteg to 
Pakistani officials. 



then resign^ as he has said he would if the circum 
mimr-^mt nght. with Najibullah out, the interim 
administration would attempt to organize either elec- 
tions or a similar "exercise in Afghan self- 
determination." 

The biggest worries about the U.N. talks are that the 
first assembly will not have broad enough support 
among the various armed Afghan factions, that Najibul- 
lah will renege on his intermittent promises to step 
aside, or that an unexpected military development in- 
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Afghanistan becomet largatt 
opium pradtotr 

According to a United Nations publica* 
tion, Afghanistan produced more than 
2,000 tons of opiuan in 1990, replacing 
Burma as the world's ^x^-pii^bam^- 
this deadly crop. 

Most of Afghanistan's opium is proc- 
1 mmd in the WlMM- Inaccessible areas 
V along the border areas of Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. It is then smuggled to t|»- 
West through Pakistan and Iran. 

The UN International Drug Control 
Programme (UNIDCP) reported that 
some 70 percent of all heroin seized in 
Europe has its origiA fft A^teiiitan and 
Pakistan. However, a significant and 
growing part of the opium production is 
consumed in both Afghanistan a'h<H»aki- 
stan, the report added. 

Consequently, in both countries levels 
of addiction have risen alarmingly, with 
children becoming increasingly #«riiwr- 
able. In Afghanistan children as young as 
1 1 years old have followed treatment and 
detoxification. . . ~ 

The UNIDCP report placed the number 
of heroin addicts in Kabul at 5,000, and 
heroin addicts in the province of 
Badakhshan at over 100,000. 

Because governmental authority in 
most of Afghanistan is almost non-exis- 
tent, the crop substitution program in 
Afghanistan is at a standstill. However, 
UN sources are confident that with the 
Afghan leaders' opposition to poppy cul- 
tivation, that the drug problem will de- 
cline as peace return^ to that war-tcwn 
country. 

A f ghan farmers have said that the pres- 
ent high poppy cultivation is due to the de- 
struction of their traditional crops and 
irrigation systifl«i. W is hoped tMliiitfn 
the war is over that normal fanning will 
replace opium cultivation. 

The UN is planning to combat drugs on 
three fronts: to help fanners revert to their 
traditional crops; to alert people to the 
harm caused by drugs; and to rehabilitate 

programs. 

Kabul's Coca-Coia battles Pepsi 

The Associated Press report^ that Kabul 
is engaged in a commercial strugglfr,^ 
tween Coca-Cola and Pepsi. 

"Coke is back," said Suraiya Rahim 
Majid, who belongs to one of Kabul's 
wealthiest trading families. "We will start 
In'Kabul and then move out." 

While most Afghans struggle to sur- 
vive, Ms. Majid spent $2 million to mod- 
ernize her 15-year-old plant, located near 
Kabul's Defense Ministry. The Pepsi fran- 
chise had promised to "flood every nook 
of the mountainous, war-torn country - 
except for combat zones - but in October 
learned that its Japanese equipment was 
obsolete." Experts from Germany and the 
Netherlands corrected the problem. 
However, Coca-Cola has already deliv- 
ered 10,000 crates of its product to the 
Afghan market, winning the race against 
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Six million Afghan refugees 
unable, unwilling to go home 



By MELISSA B. ROBINSON 

THE BALTIMORE SUN 

BADABER, Pakistan — Zabhul- 
lah Bitab doesn't remember much of 
life before his family came 13 years 
ago to this dusty, sprawling refugee 
camp in northwestern Pakistan. 

Still, the energetic 15-year-old 
says he would like to go back across 
the ffi^ msmlS^ tii Ms native Afg- 
hanistan to pursue his goal of be- 
coming a doctor. Or an architect. ' 

"We want to work," he says of 

become a doctor, but we haven't the 
amey for this. ... I want to go to 
sdiod. I mcA to tive ^ dXf.*^ 

Zabhullah's family, however, like 
the estimated 3 million Afghan refu- 
gees living in Pakistan mostly in 
and aroumi Pe^war — probably 
wffi dot gelack any time soon, if at 
all. 

Technically, the war in Afghanis- 
tan is over. U.S. military aid, which 
included weapons from artillery to 
shoulder-launched Stinger missiles, 
provided to the Afghan resistance 
fighters known as moujahedeen offi- 
cially stopped Jan. 1, as did the flow 
of Russian arms to the Najibullah 
government in Kabul. 

i lltgiaMag are more than 6 mil- 
Im displaced Afghans — by far the 
largest refugee population in the 
world — who are being held hostage 
by a complicated set of political and 
economic conditi(Mis created by 
ntore than 12 years of war. 

They are, in tsmct, odles dther 
unable or unwilling to go home, 
according to intenriews with refu- 
gees, Peshawar merchants, govern- 
ment officials, relief workers and po- 
litical experts. 

"It's a difficult place to go back to 
— there's nothing to go back to," 
says one Bush administration offi- 
cial, who nonetheless insists that the 
"great bulk" of the refugees eventu- 
afly wOl return. 

The United States, having fueled 
the war to the tune of billions of dol- 
lars in weapons and humanitarian aid 
for the moujahedeen, has contrib- 
uted another $1.2 billion in refugee 
relief and recently began channeling 
millions of doUars to the U.lf. ^»peal 
for Afghan repatriation. 

Still, the obstacles for refugees to 
return are myriad. They are loath to 
return to nile by the same leftist re- 
gime Islamic forces have been trying 



lb to^^ sii»% 1979. There is war- 
ring among the seven moujahedeen 
factions. And there are 20 million 
mines, Iqr H.^ tatai«t ^ em- 
bedded in the country. 

The exiles, simply put, "are 
stuck," says Shahab Zaman, the ref- 
ugee liaison officer for Pakistan's 
North West Frontier Province, 
home to at least 2.2 million people in 
258 camps. "It's not that they do 
not want to go back," Zaman says. 
"There are genuine reasons." 

As Mohammed Naeem Khan, the 
province's refugee protocol officer, 
says: "A bullet from a Soviet gun or 
an Afghan gun will kill you the same 
way." 

Afghanistan has been decimated 
by the war. More than two-thirds of 
the infrastructure including agricul- 
ture, housing and roads was de- 
stroyed, 1.5 million people were 
killed, and a third of the population 
fled. Yet some refugees like Zabhul- 
1^ stQl hope to cross the border and 
.§^-^dm shot at a better life. 



"It's very hard," he s^ of Ba- 
daber. 

Zabhullah's uncle supports the ex- 
ter)ded family — he and eight others 
live in a small, mud house while 
nearby dwellings house his grand- 
mother, uncles, aunts and cousins 
— with proceeds fnm a «eM imi* 
ety store set up along a pell-mell 
commercial strip in the camp. 

"We haven't money; we haven't 
salary," Zabhullah says, explaining 
that his father has worked for one of 
the Afghan resistance groups with- 
out pay for a year. 

Zabhullah says his family would 
return if Najibullah was overthrown 
and Afghanistan was made "free." 
But until then, they have little rea- 
son to give up a stable, if limited and 
difficult, existetK:^ i^ff a h^y pre- 
carious situation. 

While Pakistan clearly hopes most 
of the refugees will ultimately leave, 
(rfficiate are deeply wraried that in- 
ternational concern over the Afg- 
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hans' plight is waning because of an 
onslaught - of new international 
crises, such as the dissolution of the 
Soviet Union and the exodus of 
Iraq's Kijrc^ after ,^e Persian Gulf 
war. 

Struggling with its own poverty 
and devdopment pfi^lKl^llii' 
Stan, which by all accounts has done 
a good job of caring for a huge refu- 
gee population, fears that it will be 
forever supporting the displaced 
Afghans. Another 2 million refugees 
are in Iran; the remaining 1 millioo. 
are scattered throughout the world. 

Adding to Pakistan's worry is th4 
fact that international aid to the A^ 
hans has slacked off, exacerbatiSg 
the economic pressure while (A 
ating worsening conditions in tfie 

The basic food baskets the refu- 
gees receive, for example, used to 
contain six or seven items, includiag 
wheat, milk and cooking oil. ButJi 
recents months, they have beao 
filled with little more than wheaf, 
according to government and relief 
woricers. • 

"Unfortunately, people are 
getting about Afghanistan; 
world's moved on to other thingsij' 
says an official of the Bush admin»- 
tration. "We have a moral respon» 
bility to help them. We were aeodmg 
weapons to them." 
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Afghan President Says U.S. Should See Him as Ally 



By EDWiOtD A. GARGAN 

SpiCttd W lilt Nmt Y«fe TbnM 

KABUL, Afghanistan, March 9 — 
Abandoned by his former benefactors 
in Moscow and cast somewhat adrift m 
the new pohtics of the region, Afghani 
I's President made an impassioned 



to the Untted States today to 
Mip^Ms country become a bulwark 
Ihgainst the ^read of Islamic funda- 
mantalism in Central Asia. 
- In an Interview here, President Naj i 
buUah also pleaded for immediate ecu 
nomic and humanitarian assistance 
from WatfUngton, which long backed 
dM Aftfian fundamentalist guerrillas 
flirting his Government He also 
promised that he would release four 
Afghans who wotlted in the United 
JStates Embassy and were convicted of 
isspionage in 1983. 

The Af^an President's praise for 
the United States and his attempt to 
taUst Washington in common cause 
agatost fundamenulism marited the 
sharpest dqiarture yet from the open 
hostility that has characterized rela- 
tions between Kabul and Washington 
since Afghanistan's leftist coup of 1978. 

AaUoeertate Future 

His ^ipeal reflected not cmly the loss 
of support from Moscow and the vastly 
changed politics of the region but also 
his sense ot unceruinty about his place 
to a faniatt Afghanistan as well as his 
acute awareons of his country's des- 
peration. 

"We have a common task, Afghani- 
stan, the United States of America, and 
the civilized world, to launch a joint 
struggle against fundamentalism," 
said Mr. NajibuUah, who then de- 
scribed what he thou|^t would happen 
to Ms country if Islamic extremists 
took power in Kabul. 

"If fundamentalism comes to Af- 
ghanistan, war will continue for many 
more years," he said, the rush of his 
words repeatedly overwhelming his 
translator. "Afghanistan will turn into 
e center of world smuggling for narcot- 
ic dru^. Afghanisun will be turned 
hite a c«iter for terrorism." 

supinitjiiM'-li^'-iRlMi'''^ ''■■-v^ 

Mr. Najibullah has promised to sup- 
port a United Nations plan to summon 
a wide spectrum of Afghans — includ- 
ing the Islamic fundamentalist guerril- 
las — to a gathering that would lead>to 
a political accord to end Afghanistan's 
years of civil conflict. 

But his call for immediate aid left 
open to question whether he wants 
Waj^ingttm to extend assistance while 
he is still in power or after a United 
Nations-sponsored transition from his 
Government is irreversibly under way. 
Mr. NajibuUah has grown increasingly 
uneasy about the expected outcome of 
the United Nations process, which al- 
most cem^Y.^HBS^Mean his re- 
moval from (mifx and the dissolution 
of his Watan, or Homeland Party, the 
successor to the Soviet-inspired Com- 
munist Party he msB led. - 

I In Washington, a senior State De- 
partment official said that the United 
States has long viewed Mr. Najibul- 
lah as an obstacle to peace and for 
that reason has felt that he should 
leave office, although that is a deci- 
sion for the Afghans to make. The 
official, who asked not to be named, . 
said that Mr. NajibuUah's plea for 
funds notwithstanding, Washington 
already provides large amounts of 
aid from a humanitarian program 
administered from Pakistan. 




President Najibullah of Afghanistan, who appealed yesterday to the 
United States to help his country becoti# I^^Mf ^^ipN!«i 
of Islamic fundamentalism in Central Asia. 



[A department spokesman said 
there would be no direct public re- 
^ifonse to the interview.) 

i^fter 13 years of war, waged bv 
Islamic rebels against various iettist 
governments and the Soviet forces, Af- 
ghanistan is a country in tatters. The 
years of conflict have driven six mil- 
lion refugees into Pakistan and Iran, 
prompted the country's educated 
classes to migrate to Europe and 
America and fractured the country 
along its alrei^.^fp^iie ethnic fis- 
sures. 

With the withdrawal of Soviet forces 
from Afghanistan in February 1989, 
virtually all Western nations ab£Ui- 
doned their embassies here and ostra- 
cized Mr. NajibuUah's regime. And 
then, with the final disintegration of the 
Soviet Union in December, Afghani- 
stan's last source of economic assist- 
ance disappeared. Mr. Najibullah 
found himself atoie in ^ world, and 
all but ignored. 

In recent months the United Nations 
peace plan has begtm to show signs of 
life. Pakistan, the principal benefactor 
of the Afghan guerrillas and the main 
conduit of Western arms to them, cut 
off its assistance in late January and 
said it was supporting the United Na- 
tions plan. In doing so, Islamabad 
ttfi^pt^itil insistence on insulling a 
TOniEi$m<Mtifi^t government in Kabul, 
seeking instead a government that 
could serve as a stable bridge to fruit- 
ful economic and political ties with the 
new Central Asian republics formed 



from the old Soviet Union. Many lead- 
ers in those republics are wary of Is- 
lamic fUndamentaliMn. 

Some of the fundamentalist guerril- 
las have condemned the peace efforts, 
declaring that only the imposition <rf an 
Islamic government will bring peace to 
the country. But others among the 
splintered guerrilla movement have 
agreed to participate in the peace ef- 
forts. 

Mr. Najibullah spoke fervently today 
of his hopes for a dialogue with the 
United States, which at one time was 
shipping hundreds of millions of doOars 
of weapons to the fundamentalist guer- 
riltas larfeiy in the imeptst of counter- 
ing Soviet dominance over the country. 
Repeatedly during the 40-minute inter- 
view, the President echoed a concern 
underlying the swing through Central 
Asia last month by Secreury of State 
James A. Baiter 3d — that Isltmp 
fundamentalism poses a signiAiiit 
threat to subility in the region. 

"You may think that the Central 
Asian Republics are significant for the 
United Sutes of America," he said. 
"That's right But I must say that the 
strategic and political significance of 
Afghanistan is much more than these 
replies. If Afghanistan is lost and ia 
turned into a ceiMer of fondanMiitiik 
ism. you iii^ .]im miii^)QmttA->Mim 
republics.'* ^ — T-?r 

Mr. Najibullah, a burly man with a 
brush musuche. spoke in a wood-pan- 
eled conftmoee tmm dmsMAtea 



huge nnap of the country and lighted by 
a chandelier made up of five glass 
gtobes. Dressed in a subdued blue suit 
and dark blue tie, the president, nor- 
mally quite reserved in his discussions 
with journalists, gesticulated frequent- 
ly, especially during his discussion of 
his hopes for a renewal of contacts with 
theUnitetfr^^ 



'What Is the Obstacle?' 

Most disawwinting, the President 
said, was the refusal of the United 
States to talk to his Government at anv 
level. The guerrillas, he said, had held 
Ulks with the Russian Gove^mennJ 
Moscow, and Mr. Baker had visited the 
newly formed governments in Central 
Asia, 'so what is the obstacle that the 
United States of America is not open- 
«ngjits emiMtt«Htt j^^istan?" he 

The last American ambassador to 
%2**i*"' ^^^'P" Dubs, was killed 
in 1979 during an attempted kidnap- 
pmg. Mr. Dubs was never replaced and 
American representation in Kabul con- 
tinued at a reduced level until the em- 
bassy closed in 1989. 

In a gesture intended to demonstrate 
his sincerity, Mr. Najibullah said that 
he would offer pard(ms to four Afghans 
who worked in the old American em- 
bassy. The four were arrested in 1983 
and charged with spying for the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. "When we 
receive a letter from an official source 
of the Government of the United Sum 
of America, we will do this," the Presi- 
dent said. "For instance, this letter 
could be sent through any embassy in 
the region, or some department in the 
United States of America, or through 
Benon Sevon," a reference to the spe- 
cial representative of the United Na- 
tions Secretary General to Afj^anistun 
and who is orchestrating the latest 
peace effort Wh« asked how kmg it 
would be after receiving such a letter 
that the men wodd be released, Mr. 

'Najibirtih simply am, "Immediate- 
ly." 

American officials have steadfastly 
denied that the four men — Ghulam 
Sakhi Ahmadzai, Jalaludin Talibee 
Mohammed and Fazal Ahmad 
Maulana - ever engaged in espionage. 
Several years ago, another embaMV 
employee who also had been impris- 
oned for spying was traded «ifa deal for 
several Afghan officials who were cap- 
tured m Pakistan. . ^ 
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AFGHANISTAN: BACK TO SQUARE ONE by Rahimullah Yousafzai from a January 6 
issue of a Pakistani paper - we're not sure which one, maybe The Muslim. 

"■ ' WM ' *y-"!j i ""Sl. .n>.,---r- 



Tiie 12th anmversary of the Soviet military interven- 
tion in Afghanistan on December 27, 199 1 reminded 
us again that the Soviets were only the latest invaders 
in that country. In the 2500 years before them, at 
least 25 different ruling dynasties incorporated either parts 
or all of present-day Afglianistan into vast, and often short- 
lived empires. In fact, the Soviets, and before them the 
British, were amongst the least successful of these invaders. 

Modern Afghanistan, whose founders include Mir Wais and 
Alunad Shah Abdali, has in the same way rejected foreign 
domination as was done earlier Moscow's rulers, both past 
and present, have publicly admitted their mistake of sending 
treef^lo^tilMn a govenunent of tlieir choice in Kabul and 
often described Afghanistan as their bleeding wound. The 
British also learnt at a great cost that the Afghans cannot be 
subjugated. Lord Lawence, a former British Viceroy, summed 
up the Afghan character in the following words: "The Afghans 
will put up with poverty, even with the insecurity of life, but 
never -vill they tolerate to be ruled by foreigners". These ex- 
rnnples sh<Hild indeed ser. e as lessons of history for coimtries 
and individuals aiming to beconie the new kingmakers in 
.\fg!ianistan. Moreover, the fate of hated Afghan rulers like 
^hivh Siuija, \ivdi ukiuD .ina Babr^k Xarmai installed by out- 
sidprs Siiouid be kept In view before implanting n•^w rulers in 
Kar;ii. Such les»3ns, sadiy enough, are seldom learnt. 

Afghans have a history of figiiting against each other when 
there is no common enemy around. History repeated itself 
when the Soviet Red Army stepped into Afghanistan in the 
winter of 1979 and acted as a catalyst for a countrywide up- 
rising. Even elements In the ruling People's Democratic Party 
of Afghanistan (PDPA), now renamed Watan Party, opposed 
the Soviet intervention and defected. President Haftzullah 
Amin too opposed Soviet intervention and was therefore 
physically eliminated to pave the way for Babrak Karmal's in- 
'^i^^^n in his place. Ahmt nine years later with Soviet sol- 
diers gone, the Afghans reverted to their old ways of fightli^ 
each other. It is now aliHost three years that the Red Army 
withdrew from Afghanistan but the fighting continues. As an 
Z^^^'Mend remarked: "fighting is our national pastime and 
new theatres of war would have to be found for the Afi^iai^l^ . 
keep them busy once war ceases in Afghanistan." ' 

Despite losing 14, 000 soldiers and spending 70 billion 
dollars during more than eight years stay in Afghanistan, the 
Soviets faUed to achieve anytliing. They could neither convert 
the Afghans to coimnunism nor stop the spread of Islamic 
fundamentalism in both Afghanistan and in the neighbouring 
Muslim republics iii Central Asia. In fact, the recent presi- 
dential election in Tajikistan showed that the candidate 
backed by the banned Islamic Renaissance Party polled 34 
per cent of tlw vote compared to the 54 per cent won by the 
eventual wiimer, Rahman Nabiev. Islamic fundamentalism is 
now knocking at the door of the very Republio w|ife^ Presi- 
dent Brezlmev had tried to shelter. 1 ^ r 

The Afghan ci\^ wtsu y^yi^lim^m^^mm^^^ '^g^^^-- - ' 
guish by their physical presence also continues unabated. 
\Vl\at the Soviets were able to do was to inflict a destruction 
which reminded one of the devastation caused by the Mongol 
hordes of Genghis Khan in parts of Afghanistan 700 years 
ago. Moscow's inability to win in Afghanistan may also have 
accelerated the unravelling and the subsequent dismantling 
of the Soviet Union. Its dedi^n to abandon Dr Njyibullah's 
government by withdra¥i?ing Sanl^iroops in February 1989 
nuiy also have sent alarming messages to other socialist or 
client regimes in Eastern Euro^ and elsewhere in the world 
that they could no longer dep«^^ Bft3isc<3# f6f flW#«#-« 
vival. 



Looking back at the past three years, it appears that the 
Soviet retreat from Afghanistan may have helped the govern- 
ment in Kabul much more thiui the Miyahideen. The stigma of 
having foreign troops on the Afghan soil was removed as 
Kabul on its own took on the Miyahideen. The Miyahideen 
found it increasingly difficult to justify tlieir war against felte# 
Afghaiis as '.Jehad' or holy war. The battle for .Jalalabad in the 
spring of 1989 two weeks after the withdrawal of Soviet 
' tnx>ps wwsihe turning point. Kabul repulsed the Miyahideen 
onslaught and proved wrong all predictions that its faU was 
imminent. The Miyahideen were never really able to recover 
from the shock of that defeat. Their military victories since 
then have been few and far between. The mjyor ones were the 
fall of Tarinkot, capital of Urozgan province, Khost in Paktia 
province, and several key towns bordering the former Soviet 
Union in Badakhshan and Takhar provinces. These victories, 
however, weren't enough to sustain the feeling that the Mu- 
jahideen could still achieve a decisive military victory. 

The military deadlock only exacerbated the .Miyahideen 
problems and differences. All Miyahideen alliances until now 
have collapsed under the weight of rival ambitions. Back to 
.square one is an apt description if one were to analyse the lat- 
est exercise to form the so-called Shura-i-Qiyadi Jehad or the 
Supreme Leadership Council. Such a Shura existed in the past 
until the Rawalpindi meeting in February 1989 «ll«ii4©(PiSr 
egates nominated by the seven Miyahideen parties elected the 
Peshawar-based Afghan Interim Government with Prof. Se- 
bgliatullah Mojadeddi as the President and Prof Sayyaf aa the 
Prime Mini.ster It is another matter that this government too 
failed to^deUver. But its failure should also be seen in the light 
of the Miyaliideen inability to score quick military victories. 
Tlie residtant frustration in the MH^ahideen rank and file was, 
therefore, not unexpected. Even the Shura-i-Qiyadi is now 
fallir.g apart due to the refusal by some Miyahideen groups to 
be'-oitT* Its members or accept cne new unit>- formula. 

Tliis brings us to the question of the excessive dependence 
of the Afghan combatants on outside support and guidance. 
This over-dependence has complicated matters and delayed 
solution of the Afghan problem. The rival Afghan forces based 
in Kabul and Peshawar have become so heavily dependent on 
foreign aid that they are no longer immune to foreign influ- 
ences. While this shows their own weaknesses, it also explains 
why outsiders have assumed such an important role in decid- 
ing the fate of the Afghans. Thus the Geneva Accords which 
achieved the Soviet troops withdrawal from Afghanistan were 
negotiated in proximity talks in which the government in 
Kabul and the Mujahideen had virtually no role whatsoever. 
Decisions made in Moscow, Washington, Islamabad, Tehran 
and Riyadh have a greater impact on Afghanistan's future 
than those taken in Kabul and Pfeshawar. With the latest deci- 
sion on the arms cut-off to the Afghan combatants by Wash- 
ington and Moscow, we are again witnessing the helplessness 

regard to their future. 
Ilwfl^ crfilan party, which swept Into power on April 
27, 1978 through a military coup d'etat a^ «fiiiilte'^@^ 
year rule of Durrani Pashtoons in Afghanistan was never a 
party of the masses. Bom in 1U65, the party had no more 
than 6,000 members 13 years later when it captured power. 
The absence of industrial labour and the lack of organised 
peasantry meant that the party's founders could only hope to 
spread their influence among the urban intelligentsia and stu- 
dents. The PDPA was definitely a communist party as its man- 
ifesto, having frequent references to Marxism-Leninism, 
shows. With such a smaU base, the PDPA could hardly aspire 
to come into power through democraUc means. Thus a 'short- 
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cut' was found and efforts made to win over military officials. 
The strategy worked as the soldiers wWft ^s^it^Pfeslieiit 
Daoud immediately handed over power to the party, but it 
meant that the rulers >vould have to increasingly rely on state 
power, often brutally, to sustain themselves in power. Hafizul- 
lah Amin had once boasted that the Saur Revolution is as ir- 
reversible as the Bolshevik Revolution. Both the 'revolutions' 
are gone and Amin too met his death at the hands of his for- 
mer Soviet friends. The 'children of history", the name given 
to PDPA workers by Nur Mohammad Taraki, have renounced 
whatever their party once stood fojT 3§4 hsve epibraced ideas 
which they once loathed. .' ->,^a -- 

The 'short-cut' formula has however set a precederrt. ft has 
been tried by leaders of various PDPA factions and by the Mu- 
jahideen. Former defence minister Gen. Shahnawaz Tanai 
failed to repeat it in March 1990 while Miyahideen leader Gul- 
baddin Hikmatyar hasn't given up and is always hopeful of a 
change from within. Unlikely alliances have thus been shaped 
in a bid to capture power, with extreme leftists joining hands 
witii hardline rightists to topple Nzyib. More such attempts 
are likely to be made and some may succeed in a future 
Afglianistan, though it remains to be seen as to how a coup 
d'etat can achieve peace, restore stability and manage na- 
tional reconciliation. The resort to such short-cut tactics also 
creates the feeling that bulk of the Mi^jahideen no longer are 
hopeful of a military victory and are willing to join hands with 
ambitious and adventurous soldiers to remove the govern- 
ment in Kabul. Njyib is also threaiened by factionalism in his 
party, even though the Khalqis have been more or less side- 
lined. But Uueat of a coup by disgj^u^^edPsyrch^pis w^ Qie 
help of arm>' officials remains. 

The Mi#hideen disunity is only a replica of the factional-^ 
ism in Watan party One reason of Najib's survival is the 
chronic lack of unity in Miyaliideen ranks. Even though two 
presidcT-ts, Taraki and Amin, got killed and a third, Babr^k 
Kannd wse exiled, tlie govenunent in Kabul has mamgei^ 
present a semblance of unity unlike the Miyahideen who for 
the past 12 years have seldom agreed. The absence of a cred- 
ible and unified alternative has al.so prolonged Najib's rule. 

Several examples could be cited to highlight the diinag- 
ing fallout of the Miyahideen infighting but the Kunar e.xam- 
ple is the most striking. Mtyahideen made tremendous sacri- 
fices to occupy Kurof in October 1988, only to convert it into 
a battleground for rival groups battling for its control. Such 
infighting has neither served as an inspiration for Miyahideen 
nor for .^fghr-". r«{ugees aaxiotistD return home to liberated 
places like Kurac it ly-is only provided propaganda points to 
the government x KabuL One shudders to think of the sce- 
nario if the Miyahideen were to enact the liapperungs in Kunar 
elsewhere in Afghanistan. Similarly, bloody Mtyahideen 
clashes in northern Afghanistan have provided the much- 
needed respite to the government. 

The Miuahideen parties, most of which are artificial cre- 
ations and were launched on alien soil, suffer from the same 
ethnic and sectarian divide which has kept the PDPA perma- 
nently divided Khalq is Pashtoon-dominated while Parcham is 
identified with Persian-speakers. Pashtoons are present in all 
Mn iO&deen parties but Tajiks and other noit^it^l^^ find 
themsehes more comfortable in famiat-i-lslami. Then there 
are the Sunni and Shia Miyahide^n groups. This brings us to 
the question of the numerous contradictions in Afghanistan 
in misleading because it isn't in the real sense the land tie 
Afghans" which conveys homogeneity. Afghan is in fact the 
term used by other conununities to describe the dominant 
ethnic group, I.e., the Pashtoons. Afghanistan may be an an- 
thropologist's dream with its 22 distinct ethnic groups and 31 
languages but such a diversity is a nightmare for politt^iiii 
wanting to preserve the country's unity. 

To miai^ #oree, ail the ethnic groups transcend 
.Afghan borders and ar«» present ir. bigger or smaller numbers 
in neighbquring countries. Islam is thus the only^ common de- 



^fi^f^ J""' "'Ji^l^^^'^^y to control cen- 

, tnfugal tendencies. The former Soviet CenSl Asian repubU« 

xflu.''''f ' V^^r ' ^^^'^d by the hapSeSs S 

Afghanistan. One big question markis wtiether there wUl be^ 
move for unity am<»ig the ethnic groups Uving on both sides 
of the border. T^iks, Uzbeks. -Rirkman and^Kirghiz Si S 
whom are ethmc minorities in Afghanistan, have independent 
repubUcs across the border m the shape of TryUdstan Uzbek 
istan. -nirkmenia and K^^. ManJ peopS ha^for long 
considered the Hindukush a natui al boindiy with the a^"J 
lying on the other side of the mo untain range by non-Pas V 
toons bound to separate from Afghanistan one day and link 

y^i^ f f P^'' f""^ ''''' b«y«"d the Amu Dam 
Jamiat-i-Islami commander Ahmad Shah Masood is already 
being accused of sowing the seeds of Afghanistan's disS 
g«^% forming the Supervisory CoundTSthe nS o^ 
Shura-K\azzar that operates in ten northern provinces peo- 
pled mamly by non-Pashtoons ai;d discouraging Pashtoons 
from returning to their homes in U.ese provinces These Pash 
- to^, iettied tm* by Atshan rulers over the past f^ h^- 
dred years, are ^ed Naqaleen or settlers by the non-P^h- 
toon. " 

Pakistan however cannot afford further instability in 
.Afghanistan, espi^«f*i#caus€d by ethnic strife. It can have 
1 damaging fallout on its own minorities, especially ftshtoon 
and BaluclLs encourage a free flow of arms and drugs mi- 
nonties, and push a fresh stream of refugees into its sou One 
IS tempted to recaU that Pakistan received the first batch of 
Afghan refugees in 1959-60 when the Pakhtoonistan issu6 
was being agitated by the then Prime Minister, Daoud. More 
't^f^^ to Pakistan in the mid-1970s after the failed 
^^tngs in Panjshir and elsewhere in AfghanLtan aS 

^""^ ho^eve^mtneireS 
after the Afghan coup and Soviet miUtary intervention, break- 
mg all previous records. Pakistan would in future also remain 
mnateal destma^ion for Afghans Heeing their country for one 
or the other reason. Therefore, any instabUity or strife in 

€reattijg a host of problems. In fact, all countries of the re- 
gion like tan, Chma, 1\u-key. India, Russia and Central Asian 
repubhcs have regional and ethnic problems like Pakistan and 
S ^ support disintegration of Afghanistan on ethnic 
bas^because itwe«M Cfeate complications for them 

The mibtary ad poUtical deadlock in Afghanistan is not in 
Paiosten s mterest either. Islamabad now has a vested interest 

wnnM^n!;r'°.'"^ ^1^^ ^""^ ^^^^'^^y Afghanistan as that 
would not only achieve repatriation of the Afghan refugees 
but also provide Pakistan an access to the CenS Asian K 

,'^/F^ri^^'^'K^'^uP''''^"^y ^"^^ '^'-^ handicapped in 
nllii^ ^^'"^i^^^P"b"^s- ^Wch offer iZense 
possibilities in terms ofM» and joint ventures. Pakistan may 
be able ^ gam land access to Kirghizia and Kazakhstan via 
h.H^Hni'*'""''^'^?'" '-^P fabled Silk Route 

?• hfi""! 'f"^ '^^'^ «^"P' .Vghanistan to T^ik- ^ 
Stan Uzbekistan, 'Airkmenia and beyond to Europe. Kabul 
too stands to benefit from Uie opportunities knoclSg at i^ 
door. One IS tempted to believe that these repubUcs would 

^frhp'r'l''^ ^ "P*'^" f"" Sidependence 

rather than beconung members of the Commonwealth of In- 

mrr!;1?^h^^''-^^^ '^^^^ ^'-^^'^ alternative arrange- 
ments m theu- neighourhood. Landlocked and with the low- 

f^if ' "^i:^ ^ former Soviet Union, they were 

fn^tened to achieve full independence after having remaiit^ 

Moscow for 72 long >ears. They were thus the foremost in 
trymg to preserve the i^n or reach some other airangement 
with Russia and other republics because Iran, -nu^S 
istan were not equipped or ready to embrace thTmamd 
Afghanistan was Iddcetf Ih a war with itself ^ 
Wo "^Sative ^rmmetry agreement b^bmm ykm&m and 
Washmgton would hopefully place an enS^oTfiSh ^ 
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supplies to the Afghan combatants but fighting is unlikely to 
end abruptly as both sides are armed to the teeth and possess 
stockpiles that can last several months. They also have othef 
sources of supply, while Pakistan and Saudi Arabia have yet 
to nuike public their commitment to abide by the arms cut- 
off. In any case, tfterecam be nebig battles uwb sppftlf lios to^ ^ 
the snow and cold. Even beyond spring much fighting cannot 
be anticipated because the Miyahideen presently appear badly 
divided and dejected to be able to launch a big offensive 
against the cities controlled by Kabul. Still skirmiii^:Would 
continue, law and order would deteriorate, and peace would 
remain elusive until a solution acceptable to all sides is found. 
The five-point formula thus offers the best hope of achieving 
peace through an Inlra-.^fgh.an diiilog'je. Mujaludeen refusal 
to talk to the Najib regime may be 'ustified on emotional and 
moral b;isis. but realism demands that the Afghans talk to 
each other to resolve their disputes. Moscow too has made itt . 
position clear after having aroused hopes in the Miyahideen 
camp in Moscow talks by agreeing to instal an Islamic gov- 
ernment. If one were to believe Russian Vice-President 
Alexander Rutskoi, his country doesn't want to cominit an- 
other mistake and interfere in Afghan affairs by removing 
N^ib from power and replacing him with the Miyahideen. 
Mujahideen by asking Moscow to instal them in power in 
place of Ns^ib are in fact betra>'ing their 
their own. 

The government in Kabul may be hated by bulk of the 
Afghans but it presently represents a reality. Miyahideen in- 
ability to topple it has lessened their bargaii^g position. Thy 
would have to deal with it as long as it controls Kabul, be- 
cause past central governments in Afghaiustan have seldom* 
extended their writ to each and every area. The world has im- 
dergotie a change and almost all disputes which plagued the 
world during the Cold War have been peacefully resolved. The 
parties to these disputes however showed enough flexibility 
to reach solutions. The world is also fast losing interest in 
Af^anistan, one evidence of which is western media's 
ference and declining international help for Afglian refugees. 
Questions are being asked as to why should one pursue anti- 
communism when communism is dead. The Cambodian so- 
lution in which all combatants have agreed to lay down arms 
is one model on which an Afghan settlement could be built. 
But such a solution could only be reached if the combatants 
refrain from ifH^ii^lising power and show sincerity of pur- 
pose in restoring peace to their war-ravaged country. 

Na|ib is hard-pressed due to the unprecedented changes 
in the Soviet Union, but he has reasons to remain cheerful be- 
cause Russia hasn't completely abandoned him and former 
communists-tumed-democrats are ruling his neighbouring 
Central Asian republics, who like his government are con- 
fronted wHh a challenge by growing Islamic fundamentalism, 
uio Najib government, by portraying the Miyaliideen as in- 
flexible and highlighting its commitment to Western ideals 
like emancipation of women and the battle against drugs, has 
also tried to woo the West. It has scored some victories in Eu- 
rope with tile decision by France and Italy to reopen em- 
bassies in Kabul. The United States is however still adamant 
and has given no hint of giving the badly-needed legitimacy to 
the government in Kabul. In our neighbourhood, both ifiH¥ 
and TurKey .nave softened their attitude towards Kabui. There 
now even exists an impression that Pakistan is competing 
with Iran and Saudi Arabia to extend their influence in 
Afghanistan. 

Instead of insisting on a Mtyahideen government in Kabui 
and excluding other equally strong forces from power, Pak- 
istan would do well to strive for a government of national 
unity for an interim period leading to elections. Neither the 
Watan party government nor the Peshawar and Iran-based 
Miyahideen groups could claim to speak for all Afghans until 
they have proved their po^HiiSffty tough elections. A broad- 



based government m Kabul is the best guarantee to bring 
peace to the country and heal the wounds of the last 13 years, 
which indeed Isf^tMcuIt due to revenge killin^iiid 
blood-feuds generated by the war. Pakistan has every reason 
to expect a friendly government in Kabui after having ren- 

. dered unparalleled sacrifices for the Afghan people. It would 
also expect its western borders to be no longer hostile as in 
the past so that it doesn't face the terrible scenario of a two- 
front war, the otl\er being India, in future, ftddstan has by now 
earned enough goodwill In Afghanistan, even on the rival side 
b^raii.se almost every Afglian family has sent meni!)ers to take 
refuge here. Dr Najibs brother Siddiqullah sought refuge in 
Pakistan, and so have the fleeing Khalqis, Parchamis and 
thoim'Mlonging to Settem-i-Melli and Afghan Mellat, all leftist 
and nationalist groups. Pakistan however must tread carefully 
so that it isn't seen to be overbearing while dealing with the 
Afghans. In a future Afghanistan, political pr Jes would 
largely be viewed in context of thefr pro and anti-Pakistan 
policies. Islamabad's economic interests too are now more 
closely linked with Afghanistan and its consumer goods have 
alineit a monopoly in Afghan markets. A situation where pro- 
Pakistan parties may lose elections in Afghanistan, as is the 
case in Bangladesh where the pro-India Awami^^^|jp^i|j|^. 
able to win, must not be allowed to develop. 

ft?fi#ms God Almighty too is not very pleased with the Mu- 
jahideen because some of them have violated the spirit of 
'Jehad' by killing prisoners of war, maltreating people in con- 
quered areas, looting captured towns, and showing no respect 
«fi^^tt!« from the enemy side. The UN rapporteur Felix Er- 
macora has in his latest report accused both Kabul and Mu- 
jahideen of violating human rights. Such abuses have only vi- 
tiated the atmosphere and further polarised the country. 
. Now thM the Great Game is about to start all over again in 
this part of the world with new players and sponsors, one is 
temp»c-d to refer to Afghanistan's national game, Buzkashi, as 
a metaphor to describe the present plight of the country and 

^ ki'fi^Ae. AfgNi^ai has become the headless goat being 
snatched and ripped apart both by the Afghans and by con- 
tending foreign powers as if a Buzkashi game was being 
played. Perhaps the Afghans would be able to solve their prob- 
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Following Marco Polo 
Into the Wakhan Corrli^ 



'Highest Place in the Worid* 

■ adjust the binooilars and the sentry 
spr^ iaift iiiddcn focus. Oa Hie road 
100 metres away, he walks up to a red 
sedan and leans in to check the driver's 
ID. He's dressed 'm camoitflage fatigues, 
an AK-74 rifle slung across his back. 
Under his bush hat are fair hair and an 
unmistakably Slavic face. 

The proxionty is unnerving. In the 
years I've been covering the Afghan war 
from Uie side of the mujahideen, this man 
has been the **enemy.** But now only a 
river and a border separate us and, in this 
remote comer of AfghatuslaP -M least, 
there is a guarded 



I'm standing out- ijis. Around me two 
side the towS of of 
M^ishim. fiOi^ly' ranges — the Panure 
l!5SIShvtteW^. and the Hindu Kush 
cajrtuwd Iqr the goer- _ converge in an awe- 
some tangle of snow<overed peaks. At 
my feet flow the turbulent headwaters 
the Oxus, or Amu Darya, which rises a 
week's march to the east on the Roof of 
the World. Before emptying itself into the 
Turkmen deserts and the dying Aral Sea, 
it marks for much of its course the border 
between Afghanistan and what is, as I 
write this, still called the Soviet Union. 

Another guard with binoculars is 
now studying me intently from a small 
sentry box. I shift ipy fleld-glasses and 
^^tch him watching me. The Cold War is 
over — I grin and raise my hand in mock 
salute. But Ivan is not amused; there's no 
answerisi stkumf feact may have ccmm 
to Ishkashim. Cordiality has not 

That evening I eat with mujahideen 
oflicers and John Jennings, an American 
jounuiMst on assignment for Reuters, in 
what is grandiosely termed **The Qub." 
A small wooden bungalow in a walled 
garden wm the ba^ar, it served in 
happier times as a staging post for royal 
hunting parties travelling into the 
Wakhan Corridor. Today it's a guest- 
house for Ishkashim's new masters, 
whose hunting instincts are focused on 
government Stme holed up to the north- 
west in Ftdm^ iqpitil of Badaklidiaa 
province. 

Our host is a Dr. Asadullah, a young 
officer on the staff of local cominanito 
&iyyid .Najmuddin. Now in control of 
much of Badakhshan, Najmuddin 
operates under the Supervisory Council, 
an aUiaiioe of nortborn guoiM com- 



manders. This summer the coimcil rolled 
up a string of government border garri- 
sons to emerge as the pfrid^inf«t iriael 
force in the north. \ ^?if 

As we sit cross-legged around platters 
of spiced rice and bowls of yoghurt, 
Asadulls^ explains his new — and not 
yet familiar — duties as a border liaison 
officer. Ishkashim fell to Najmuddin's 
troops in July. Within days the Soviets 
had recpxM ^-W- fni^ii^' mm iSm 
mujahi(toen. Now once or twice a month 
Asad and a couple of fellow officers walk 
down to a bridge across the Oxus and 
jnet a Soviet del^eti^WiAttriMB 
island in midstream. 

"First they wanted to install a tele- 
phone link b&t-m didn't see '^m-m 
necessary," explains Asad. His sense of 
humour hasn't suffered in a decade of 
war "We told them that whenever they 
4^ soiM^g to discuss they could h<nst 
a white flag on their side of the river." 

His counterparts on the other bank 
want assuranottr ^t their new nd^ 
hours won't rock an already leaky boat 
Perennially paranoid over border 
security, the crumbling Soviet military is 
^i^jfflid over the armed rebels camped 
along its border. Understandably 
enough. These are old and bitter enemies 
now confldently building a revohitionary 
Islamic dispensation a stone's throw 
from Muslim Tajikistan. In the Persian- 
speaking republic, a homegrown Islamic 
fnovemeat is tket^ at Ihe flMgiMmi iC^ 
opposition politics. 

But for now neither of Ishkashim's 
armed nei^bours wishes to proved the 
other. The mujahideen are consolidating 
their hold on newly won territory and 
don't need artillery or air strikes from the 
norUi. The Soviets are keen to reach an 
accommodation on the basis of "new 
realities." The fate of the former govern- 
ment garrison is ample evidence of that 

Kabul's troops were housed in a 
Beau Geste-style fort, complete with 
squat towers and thick mud walls, off the 
towiili tingle-street bazaar. Next morn- 
ing, pushing open the fort's heavy 
wooden gates, I wander into a deserted 
courtyard dotted with shady trees and 
cut through by a stream. 

The detritus of defeat is everywhere. 
Discarded steel hehnets, uniforms, belts 
and ammunition poudies are scattered 
around the bairacks. Outside, the 
ground is littered with flies and docu- 
ments, records of an administration the 
victors have consigned to history. The ar- 
senal, its door yawning open, is stacked 
with booty: hundreds of crates of mortar 
loiBids, ar^eiy iii^-madiiiie- 
gun and rifte amxttlmitioii, and 
detonators. 

jdHft by Baulat Beg, a local 
greybeard BOW employed as a caretaker. 
The garrison, he explains in heavily 
accented local Persian, never fought 
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Once the town of Zebak, a six-&our 
march away, fell after a vicious three-day 
little, the government troops knew the 
game was up. So did 
the Soviets. TMet- 
mined to avoid an- 
other pitched battle — 
this time right on their 
doorstep — the 
Russians not only 
declined to provide 
their allies wlit tiep* 
plies, but refused them permission to take 
samctuary over the border. So much, I re- 
flect, forfricnds in need . 

The conscripts did what they have 
generally done over ten years of war — 
threw down their weapons. Officers with 
more to lose scrambled into helicopters 
for evacuation to Faizabad. One chopper 
that didn't make it lies like a beached 
whale in a cornfield outside the fort, a vic- 
tim of overloading or medianical failure. 
Those left behind fled along the only 
road still open — east into t^ Wakhan 
Corridor. 

Now, armed with permission from 
Najmuddin, we follow their tracks. We 
haven't seen motor tranqwrt since the 
Pakistan border three days ago, so 
Jennings and I are on foot Our horse- 
man, with the packs and his own con- 
siderable bulk aeieai«#» %ia#i iNfde, 
brings up the rear. 

From Ishkashim, a two-hour mardi 
under a broiiing tun brmgs us into the 
Wakhan. **Comdof* is no exaggeration. 
To the south, on our right, rises an ab- 
rupt wall of serrated peaks 6,000-7,600 
metres high, separating us from Pakistan. 
Across wheat flelds a few hundred metres 
to our left flows the Oxus. On its 
northern bank is another strip of fields, 
some farms and a road — then another 
mountain wall, the stark massif of the 
Pamirs. Here, b et w een the river-border 
and the flank of the Hindu Kush, 
Afghanistan for all practkal 
shrinks to a width of 300 metres. 

. We're at the mouth of a geopolitical 
oddity that only the sublime arrogance of 
European imperial cartography could 
have contrived. To avoid friction be- 
tween the territories of Alexander, **Czar 
of All the Russias," and those of Victoria, 
"Empress of India," London and St 
Petersburg decided in 189S that Russian 
acquiations in the Pamirs and Brit^ 
India's northern satrapies should not 
meet Dragooned into this scheme was 
Abdur Ratenan, the amir of Afj^hanistan. 
To his domains — akeady a buffer be- 
tween Russian and British empires — was 
sununarily added the Wakhan, a sUver of 
iMfitory on average just a few kilometres 
wide and 270 km long, stretching from 
Ishkashim to the marches of Chinese 
Turkestan. Afghanistan suddenly found it- 
self with a border with China. 

Twentieth-century politics has 
wrought an almost surreal time warp. On 



our side ot the river not mucli appears to 
have changed since 1273, when Marco 
Polo's caravan plodded up this same 
track, then a branch of the Silk Road. In 
the fields ragged groups of Wakhi 
peasants are bent double harvesting 
wheat with crude scythes as they have for 
centuries. In the rough stone houses of the 
villages we pass, electricity is a dream. 
Transport is a d@ai^, a horse or two feet. 

Across the river, within easy shouting 
distance, is another age. Soviet-built 
trucks and jeeps rumble along a sealed 
road lined with telephone wires. The 
locals are harvesting crops with machin 
cry. Their neatly painted %flek homes ar« 
lit with electricity. Along with the ameni 
ties, modernity has also brought the 
watchtowers, the KGB and 70 years of re 
ligious repression. ^ 

On both banks of the river the local 
Wakhis are Shias of the IsmaiU sect. On 
this side^ longstanding aveision to the 
prospect of a Surmi Islamic state 
championed by the mujahideen has made 
the Wakhis natural supporters of the 
Soviet-backed r^m» ia Ka%d. Since the 
Afghan war erupted in 1978, Zebak, 
Ishkashim and the Wakhan had been 
iHMier fyfm iCabul control, the mujahideen 
for once bereft of popular support. 

At midday, still in the valley's lower 
reaches, we halt at a large village called 
Qazdeh. We're m hnak bread 

with Shah Langar, an Ismaili pir or saint. 
The Ismailis pay ultimate spiritual al- 
legiance to their "Imam of the Present," 
the Agha Khan. But hereditary pirs with 
networks of murids or disciples exercise 
huge sway, collecting tithes and be- 
stowingWii^^.---- 

This is my first lunch with a living 
saint and it's not what I'd envisaged. Shah 
Langar is no venerable white-Nsard but 
rather a well-to-do, personable fellow in 
this late 30s, clean-shaven save for a trim 
moustache. While hospitable, he is not 
overly given to conversation — under- 
standat^esaiilering that his statu$ in 
the new scheme of tismm m liBttitel 
deUcate. ^"f"""^^^- 

Since the guerilla takeover, he says, 
there's been no trouble with the mujahid- 
een. After the fall of Ishkashim, Najmud- 
din declared a general amnesty and all 
regime personnel — including those who 
fled into the Wakhan — surrendered and 
were permitted to go home unharmed. 
There were no excesses, no executions, 
no repercussions. Times, I reflect, arc 
changing. Not long ago I saw captured 
government officers with commimist 
affiliation tried and led off to firing 
squads. 

With religion, too, the new rulers arc 
treading lightly. In private the Sunni 
guerillas make no bones about their dis- 
dain for the Ismailis. But Shah Langar 
assures us they're permitted to practise 
th^ religious rites freely. How long this 
hands-off policy lasts remains to be seen. 
Najmuddin has told me his adminis- 
tration will soon start collecting religious 




taxes — for schools and public works 
"rather than going into the pirs' own 
pockets." And he's already drafting local 
Ismailis for the Super- 
visory Council's once- 
all-Sunni Islamic 
Army. iM^rtiofi 
the Wakhan Ismailis 
into the rest of the Sun- 
ni northeast looks to 
btthe orckr of the day. 
From Qazdeh the 
road cuts up into wilder, rockier country. 
The wi^t fidds are goat and the river 
that parallels the track is a rushing caul- 
dron only 30 metres wide. A morose herd 
of shaggy Bactrian camels eyes us warily. 
We are climbing with every step. 

"When the traveller leaves this place 
[Ishkashim]," wrote Marco Polo, "he 
goes three days journey towards the 
northeast, through mountains all tlw 
time, climbing so high that this is said to 
be the highest place in the world." I 
reckm rnM^mm --iftw -^W^ metres. 
Mountain torrents cut across our track 
as they timible down from the jagged 
snowbound ramparts to the south. There 
are no bridges. Our horseman, by this 
time way ahead, rides over. Jennings and 
I flounder across on foot, cursing the 
wais^hi^ current, u*--^ — 

Next day the "WHtey broadens and 
flattens out. We trudge across a wide 
dasht. a black-gravel desert swept bare by 
^inmnt driving wind and stretching 
away to the east seemingly forever. 
Above tower the silent peaks dividing the . . 
valley from Pakistan. On the face of this 
immense emptiness the human being is 
reduced to insignificance. After the fren- 

there is food here for the soul. 

But by nightfall philosophy, like the 
air, is wearing thin. We've been on the go 
for ten hours on a few mouthfuls of stale 
bread. I'm footsore, tired and hungry, 
and the rough track winds on into the 
darkiiess. Across the river the pinprick 
headlights of a motor vehicle mock me 
from another century. Finally we halt at 
a hamlet of three rough stone houses 
called Uroop, set back from the river 
amid struggling upland wheat fields. 

Uroop and its wretched inhabitants 
are about as poor as you can get and still 
function economically. Their houses 
have no guest rooms. But our self- 
appointed host, a farmer named Sayyid 
Ali Shah, leads us to a small mud-walled 
enclosure that protects us from the wind^ 
Cushions are spread for us to recline on 
and Ali Shah brings bread and plain rice 
cooked in milk. I notice our horseman, a 
Sunni who is quick to scorn our Ismaili 
host's religious beliefs behind his back, 
has no trouble stomachii^4^#0lfc*- - 

In the dim glow of a hurricane 
lamp, Sayyid Ali Shah's war unfolds, the 
tra^y of his country writ small. Like 
most locals he was drafted into govern- 
ment ranks. He served two tours of duty. 
Then, confronted with the prospect of 
promoticm mi mo^lmt stmet^ he 
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signed his own discharge papers by 
putting a bullet through his shoulder. 
Now he is home to wring a subsistence 
from an unforgiving soil. I wonder how 
long before his twelve-year-old son is 
drafted into someone else's army, but I 
Keep my thoughts to myself. 

I get up to stretch my legs, flit 
moon has not yet risen but the heavens 
are studded with an infinity of stars, each 
intensely bright. Across the darkened, 
windswept fields electric lights are burn- 
ing in some lonely guard-post on the 
Tajikistan bank. As its occupants are 
4mMm smm, mem north of the river 
are on the move too. My short-wave 
radio reports demonstrations in the 
republic's capital, Dushanbe, and a state 
of emergency imposed as local party 
chiefs digin. 

The Great Game for control of Cen- 
tral Asia, dormant for decades, is 
gathering momentum anew. The British 
have long since quit; now the Russians 
are m fuU retreat. New players are emerg- * 
ing. The future is wide open. On both 
™ of the river, the green banners of 
MB are unfurled and on the march. ■ 
-1 " '^'^ , "iiffiriiri i Mitm' 




Afghan Airlift 

MAC provides a liftto limnded 
who fought the Sovi^ lma»lofi. 



SEVEN miles up. high above the 
Arabian desert, the C-I41B 
roared through the night, makmg 
its way from Rawalpindi. Pakistan, 
to Andrews AFB. Md. Capt. Ted 
Buck, one of the crew for MAC 101. 
was fixing the ship's position w hen a 
passenger began climbing a ladder 
up to the flight deck. 

Captain Buck noticed that the vis- 
itor, hardly more than a boy, was 
having difficulty with the climb. On 
closer examination, the reason was 
only too obvious: The lad had one 
arm. He waved off offers of help. 
"It s these," he said, pointing to his 
legs. "It will be easier if I take them 
off." With that, Abdul Rahman 
Sahaki tt^ng fits one aitfr; removed 
not one but two artificial legs. 

The astonished crew members 
and"t!fe ti«i%t!ty-flvo-year-old Af- ' 
ghan soon settled down into an ani- 
mated conversation. The youth 
talked about the Afghan freedom 
fighters, of which he was onet^»oyt 
the war against the Soviet military 
occupiers; and how he and fellow 
guerrillas, trying one day to take an 
enemy outpost, got hit by a score of 
shells, one of which destroyed three 
of his limbs. 

Now, Abdul Rahman knew, he 
shortly would be in the West, pre- 
paring to receive medical attention 
and tfiifetjifjy d^a kind unavailable in 
his homeland. 

On paper, MAC 101 might seem 
another workaday USAF mission, 
but in the minds of the crew, part of 
Military Airlift Command's 6th Mil- 
itary Airlift Squadron, this late- 
Novemfeeflfight lingers vividly. "Wie 
same can be said of the many other 
mercy flights that MAC has flown in 
support of the Afghans for more 
than five years. 

These missions, never officially 
"Classified" but closely held until 
now, were known *^9ii&€9tMln 
Flights," after one of their prime 
political sponsors, Rep. Bill Mc- 
Collum (R-Fla.). The MAC mis- 
sions played a key humanitarian, 
diplomatic, and propaganda part in 
the course of the Soviet-Afghan 
conflict, and how they came to be 
is a story in itself. 

Between 1979, when the Red 
Army invaded Afglia«f»tafi, &lfd 
1989, when its last remnant left, the 
Soviets and their Afghan puppets 
killed some one million Afghans and 
maimed countless more. Five mil- 
lion became refugees, fleeing 
mostly to Pakistan. From the begin- 



ning, the US Central Intelligence 
Agency worked with Pakistan's in- 
telligence establishment tc^i^k ttte 
Afghan resistance with supplies of 
arms and other materiel. None of 
this, however, was of much use in 
treating the war's victims. 

In 1984. Mary Spencer-Morin of 
the conservative Committee for a 
Free Afghanistan began a campaign 
to help Afghan wounded get medi- 
cal care in the US. That same year. 
Defense Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger approved, on a one-time 
basis, a request to bring back eight 
mujahedeen for treatment at Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center 

As Soviet operations in Atgnani- 
stan intensified and the number of 
Afghan casualties soared, Ms. 
Spi^^r-Mortn matMf^ W get ap- 
proval for dozens more wounded 
/\%hans to come to the US for private 
treatment. The catch was that all 
had to travel on commercial flights, 
paid for by Ms. Spencer-Morin with 
whatever money she could raise. 

Meanwhile. Vaughn Forrest, 
Congressman McCollum's chief of 
staff, had visited Pakistan and had 
seen the-^IPI^Inf df M§tm rtfu- 
gees and fighters firsthand. When 
the Florida lawmaker heard the sto- 
ries, he cbm !Jt"«Mith The ides of 
mounting humanitarian missions 
into neighboring Pakistan. More 
than a year earlier, a Pentagon Task 
Force study had recommended cen- 
tralizing and expanding the mili- 
tary's international humanitarian 
role, but the idea went nowhere. 
The Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID) was already work- 
ing with refugees in Pakistan, but 
Representative McCollum claimed 
that the most immediate need was to' 
provide warm clothes and medicine 
to the Afghans who remained in 
their homeland. 

In its final version of the 1986 Pen- 
tagon budget. Congress approved 
the Florida Republican's idea. The 
budget authorized the Pentagon to 
transpoh to Pakistan excess non- 
lethal items, such as slsqailig bags, 
boots, and blankets, to provide to 
Afghans "displaced" by the wa 
Representative MeCollum and Mp. 
Charies Wilson (D-Tex.) convinced 
Congress to appropriate $10 million 
id'isaf fdf the shipment, which 
would take place on Military Airlift 
Command planes. 

Though principally humanitar- 
ian, the legislation helped the 
Afghans to hang on and fight the 



invasion. Mr. Forrest observes. 
After a rocky start, the program be- 
gan to function well. Field workers 
on the Pakistani-Afghan border 
soon saw that the operation had 
greater potential. The Air Force 
planes, they told Congressmen 
McCollum and Wilson, had been re 
turning to the US empty; on the re 
turn runs they co«W eaii^^ry'Mifar 
victims needing surgery or treat- 
ment to the United States. 

The two lawmakers joined forces 
with another staunch backer of the 
Afghan resistance. Sen. Gordon 
Humphrey (R-N. H.), to push for 
the idea, and they succeeded. The 
first patients to come to the US un- 
der the military program arrived on 
March 6, 1986. In a convoluted 
funding procedure. Pentagon mon- 
ey was passed to AID, which hired 
the Geneva-based International Or- 
ganization for Migration (lOM) as a 
subcontractor lOM then set up its 
own Afghan program office in 
Washington. stSRti^ with $250,000 
a year. 

lOM's role grew. It is now sup- 
posed to help screen the patients, 
find doctors and hospitals to pro- 
vide free treatment in the US and 
western Europe, manage the pa- 
tients while they are in the United 
States, and feed and house them 
while they are not in hospital. lOM s 
actual policy is to attempt to enlist 
the aid of volunteers to do these jobs 
as often as possible. So far, Ameri- 
cans in 100 cities across thirty-eight 
states have accepted responsibility 
for the Afghans, often taking them 
into their hcMi^iM^i^^ i^ti. 
peration. 

In the program s nearly six years, 
lOM has brought about 530 Afghans 
to the United States. Another 500 or 
so have been treated in western Eu- 
rope. Canada, Egypt, and Japan. 

On these flights, MAC^ilotls ai^ 
crews of the twentieth century come 
face to face with warriors who 
sometimes seem as though they 
would be more at home in the thir- 
teenth century. They are the Afghan 
freedom fighters who fought against 
modem Soviet forces in on^^l^ 
most gruesome and vicious wars o. 
this century. On flights into Paki- 
stan, tfet transports have broi^ 
military equipment, goods ^ uml 
other necessities to the Afghan peo- 
ple. On flights home, they carried 
dii^wW^« and maimed to West- 
ern hospitals. 

By Richard Mackenzie 

AIR FORCE Ma9«2in« / February 19Se 
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From the Editor: 



Each time we get ready to do a 
Eerum we wonder niiat' ® going to 
go in it. We entertain visions 
of large print & luxurious mar-? - 
gins - lovely to look at & ' 
somewhat boring to read. But, 
once again, tSitaki^ ttt mat^' &t 
you, there are items of start- 
ling variety f aairxm? margins & 
smalX, prints , in spite of more : 
pages & some omissions. We con- 
tinue to be grat^|ul,.; . ,j 

We offer Nawroz greetings to our 
Afghan subscribers, along with the 
hope that maybe, just maybe, 1371 
will be the year that sees some sort 
of peace in Afghanistan. We hope so. 

A casualty of the breakup of the USSR 
is Bakhtar telexes. Tass doesn't 
send them any more (or at least the 
Russian Federation UN Mission doesn't 
4m^Mmt : felw^/fee-i tto^ Af ghan ia84i<^-^ ■ 

past). We 
Bakhtar 's M&mi^tm prose; we'll 
miss it, but we are thankful for the 
Kabul Times even though its English 
doesn't have the color of that re- 
fracted by both Persian & Russian 
translators! 

The deadline for the next issue is 
May 5. We'll hope to hear from 
you. 



THE M^^li m&Mm IN CENTRAL & SOUTH ASIA 

tht ,topic"oi;a fca3«fc> t©. Iwa- gl'eE^m- fey, ■ 
Prof. Robert McChest^'^on 3/27 at ts3® pm 
at the Kevorkian Center, 50 Washington 
Square South (NY University), NY City, 
sponspred by the Indo-Mongolian Society. 
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DISCOVERING AFGHANISTAN in London: 



DISCOVERING AFGHANISTAN is London's first festival of Afghan arts 
and alture. Throughout late March and April the city is host to a wide J 
range of events that will enable you to discover and enjoy the arts, 
crafts and traditions of this fascinating country. 

Following twelve years of war in Afghanistan, many of the country's 
top artists are now living abroad as refugees, a number of them 
in London. These artists are among those taking part in 
DISCOVERING AFGHANISTAN. The festival invites all Londoners to 
join the capital's Afghan community by participating in workshops 
and courses and by visiting a range of events including concerts, 
..craft exhibitions, film shows, dance performances, photography, 
embroidery and i>it arts and crafts market. 



♦ FREE EXHIBITIONS ♦ 

Afghan Embroidery - Then Mil Newt A fasdnlf^ ' 
look at life in Afghanistan before the war and as it is 
now, as seen in the contrast between traditional and 
Ce^temporary uses of embroidery. Courtesy of The 
Danish Refugee Council. Pip Rau and Kiran VelgapMdi- 
The Exhibition Roonfi, Ealing Central Libtary, t4ling 
Broadway Centre, London W5 from 1st to 24th April 
(open normal library hours). 

Alts Crafts of Afghanistan: An exWM«oitt«fi9kitt*^~ 
the distinctive artefacts, furnishings and costume of the 
varied populations of Afghanistan - featuring ceramics, 
furniture, carpets, itilims and other weavings, 
embroideries, costM^.itfKl Lewellerx, Joss Qraham 
Oriental Textiles, lottaesfeit Sfi^T, Lofwidn SWI frdfh 
1st to 25th April. 

Afghanistan - from Resistance to Assistance: An 

Exhibition of photographs by the charity Afghanald 
documenting the destruction suffered by Afghanistan in 
12 years of war and the efforts being made by Afghan 
villagers to rebuild their houses, restore their irrigation 
systems, and grow food again in their fields. Watermans 
Arts Centre. Brentford from 3rd to 29th April. 

the Heart of Afjgliitttftan! Exquisite hand made 
jewellery including UzijCtemd Kazak silver filigree, lapis- 
lazuli necklaces, and silver pieces inlaid with carnelian, 
iapis-lazuli and agate. All the contemporary pieces are 
ma<te bx, refugees in Peshawar. AAarilyn Garrow Gallery, 
6 T# Itosadway, White Hart lane. Bames SWI 3 from 
, 22HiAi^|atJ?<tef^i- V 

Sat 2Sth April trom 6.(H)pm 

Acton Town Hall, High Street, Acton, London W3 

The Spring Party will be the climax to DISCOVERING 
AFGHANISTAN. - 

B-elieve it or not, the Town Hall will be unrecognisable: 
banners, decorations and festoons will create the perfect 
setting for celebrating spring in true Afghan style. This 
^wJUJje a night of music, dancing, feasting and 
' festlviies, with a special guest appearance by one of 
Afghanistan's top singers. Early booking advised. 

Presented in association with The Society of Afghans 
Resident in the UK. Proceeds wiif be donated to the 
Afghan schools in London. 

More on p. 2 
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LOUIS DUPREE'S AFGHANISTAN 



(This is a revision of a paper presented at the Int'l Conference on Afghanistan, 
sponsored by the Inst, of Oriental Philology, the Polish Ethnological Society & 
Af ghanica in Krakow, Poland, April 4-6, 1991.) 

Since his untimely death in 1989, Louis Dupree has been paid numerous tributes: uni- 
versal praise for the man, his work, & for his love of Afghanistan & its people. He 
deserves more, especially critical study of his publications &, ultimately, of his un- 
published papers & letters, for anyone interested in Afghanistan must take into consi- 
deration his voluminous work. It is hoped that this article will encourage others to 
dip into this rich field. 

This study is primarily of Dupree 's published writings in the 1970s. It concentrates 
on his concern for the development of Afghanistan as a modern, progressive nation. He 
wanted to play a part in that process as an analyst & consultant, as one who would in- 
terpret where the society stood & embolden its progression. 

I shall comment only briefly on his archaeological work because I have no expertise in 
that area. However, I believe that the work was very important for Dupree for at least 
two reasons. First, it established his credentials as a scholar on Afghanistan & as- 
sisted him in gaining employment at the Air University in Montgomery, Alabama, & later 
with the American Universities Field Staff in Afghanistan. Perhaps a second reason was 
even more important; the field work gave Dupree a sense of the significance of Afghani- 
stan. He discovered that it had been a habitat of man back at least to the Paleolithic 
Age. That it was in the latitudinal & altitudinal zone where man learned to control his 
food supply through cultivation of wheat & barley & development of a sheep/goat /cat tie 
complex that eventually led to the beginning of urban Civilizations. Through study & 
field work Dupree came to realize that for milennia Afghanistan had been a crossroad for 
many peoples & cultures which blended to produce a unique & diverse society. In other 
words, Afghanistan was an area of international significance, & whatever he could con- 
tribute to knowledge about it would be beneficial to other scholars. 

Time & time again in his writings Dupree characterized Afghanistan as a peasant-tribal, 
inward-looking society in which kinship relations defined rights & obligations: a 
society of farmers & herdsmen; a non-literate society in a land with a great literary 
heritage; an Islamic society in which the religion of the countryside had become 

bastardized" with a mixture of ancient cults & practices & orthodox Muslim philosophy. 
Those characteristics combined to perpetuate conservatism & obstruct efforts to move 
the society forward along progressive paths. 

In his appraisal of the country's development, Dupree singled out individuals & events 
that furthered progress. For example, he dated the beginning of modern Afghanistan 
from the reign of Abdur Rahman Khan (1880-1901) who, through the practice of "internal 
imperialism" subdued the tribal khanates & weakened the clan community that was the 
basis of the kinship-tribal system. Abdur Rahman realized the importance of curbing 

all those hundreds of petty chiefs, plunderers, robbers & cutthroats."! He organized 
provincial governments to replace the tribal confederations & thus fostered the 
national authority. 

Another individual whom Dupree believed was an important agent in the country's deve- 
lopment was Mahmud Beg Tarzi. Tarzi not only influenced his son-in-law, Amanullah, who 
reigned from 1919-1929, he also inspired the "Young Afghans" group that promoted con- 
stitutional government & riodernist Muslim interpretation early in this century. 

Dupree recognized that progress in Afghanistan would not occur in a linear fashion but 
that it would be slow, uneven, & with breaks & reversals along the way. Amanullah 's 
reforms, for example, were too radical for their time & were attempted without a 
sufficient power base behind the government. 
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Of more recent developments, Dupree found praiseworthy Moh's Daoud's lifting of purdah 
in 1959. That provided greater freedom for women & potentially doubled the nation'^s 
work force. Dupree was particularly pleased with the constitution of 1964 which he 
considered "the finest in the Muslim world" 2 at the time, "probably the most im- 
portant event in 20th century Afghanistan." 3 it provided for secular government 
within an Islamic framework, & through it the instituting of a free press & political 
parties could be important steps toward developing the articulate opposition that Dupree 
believed was essential for responsible, representative government. However, to Dupree 's 
disappointment, party legislation never was enacted by King Moh'd Zahir Shah, nor did 
the king play the positive role in government necessary for leadership & balance. In- 
stead of advancing political development, the constitutional monarchy's ineptness in 
meeting the demands of modernists & leftists eventually led to stalemate & chaos. 

That situation led to Moh'd Daoud's coup of 1973 that created the Republic of Afghani- 
stan. Dupree had predicted that Daoud would reject the place on the political sideline 
dictated by the 1964 constitution & that he would seek a return to power. However, 
Dupree did not consider the overthrow of the constitutional monarchy as necessarily a 
setback in the progressive movement. Previously he had written that dictators & military 
rule could be advantageous if they continued to move the society ahead progressively. 
Furthermore, it was a mistake to believe that only Western-style democracy or socialism 
should be the model for developing nations. (Apparently it was in that light that Dupree 
evaluated Mao's China as he joined many Afghans in mourning the Chairman's death in 1976.) 
Certainly he applauded the new constitution of 1977. Under it, Dupree declared, 

Afghanistan continued slowly along a path toward a system of self-govern- 
ment. . .consistent with its cultural patterns. Probably the only nation in 
the region to deliberatly turn its back to Western models, Afghanistan is 
utilizing its own traditional patterns - the j irgah & the Loya Jirgah - to 
lay the groundwork for a government based more on the group... than the indi- 
vidual . ^ 

Despite an auspicious start for Daoud's republican government, a turning point came in 
March 1977 with the appointment of a new cabinet. The selection of the same sycophants 
exasperated the liberals & resulted in the reunion of the leading leftist coalitions 
the Khalq-Parcham factions of the PDPA. Daoud's support was virtually gone by the 
summer of 1977. Belatedly he recognized this & planned to broaden his government, but 
it was too late. 

Initially, Dupree was supportive of the PDPA when it seized control in April 1978 & 
established the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan (DRA) . He admitted that the leaders 
were self -acknowledged leftists, nevertheless, he insisted that they should be accepted 
as nationalists rather than as Communist dupes of foreign powers. He supported a number 
of DRA decrees as being consistent with the progressive interests of the country; for 
example, women's rights, land reform, & the elimination of usury. However, after ob- 
serving the DRA's terroristic purges of opposition, Dupree concluded that the regime's 
concern for its own preservation had overridden its concern for the people. Eventually, 
he agreed that the DRA reforms were too drastic for the nation's historic & cultural 
heritage, & that the entire society had been antagonized. Yet, his judgement remained 
tempered^ & he stated that "the DRA's socialism may ultimately prove to be another 
misstep " along the path of progress. ^ 

Throughout 1979, while the DRA regime floundered & resistance spread, Dupree believed 
that the Soviets would realize that it would not be in their best interest to inter- 
vene militarily or take over Afghanistan. When they did invade, Dupree correctly fore- 
cast that it would result in a bloodbath & genocide. He declared that the Soviets had 
foolishly engaged in an unwinnable war, as they eventually conceded. 
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While Louis Dupree never wavered in his conviction that Afghanistan was moving forward, 
if ever so unevenly, in its quest for liberal, representative government, at least 
until the DRA aberration became evident, there were several elements about which he 
had strong prejudices. One of his strongest was his contempt for the bureaucracy: 
"one of the world's most formidable," he complained, "with generations of built-in, 
internal controls & inconsistencies." ^ He maintained that the bureaucracy was a det- 
riment to economic & social progress because it resisted virtually every reform effort, 
fearing a loss of control. Riddled with corruption, one required large amounts of 
baksheesh to circumvent its morass. To illustrate his point, Dupree related his ex- 
perience with the Government Monopolies in purchasing liquor. The ordeal extended 
over 3 days & "took 102 separate steps to purchase the alcohol, & the file, about two 
inches thick, presumably lies preserved for posterity in the bowels of the Monopolies . "^ 

Another element in Afghan society against which Dupree took issue was the conservative 
religious leadership. He saw its opposition as a hindrance to modernization in matters 
such as education, women's rights, judicial reform, & birth control. One wonders if 
that animosity might have originated in an early experience of Dupree 's at Deh Morasi 
Ghundai, where the mullahs stole the prehistoric human remains that had been unearthed 
& secretly buried them elsewhere. In possibly another version of that episode, Dupree 
told how he bodily threw a mullah off one of the digs because of his interference with 
the work. 

Dupree also was critical of Afghanistan' s relJ^artce on foreign aid because, he feared, 
with It the nation would never really achieve independence.' He argued" that^ the aid"' 
usually was too narrow in conception & implementation, & that it failed to give proper 
consideration to Afghanistan's cultural diversity. As a prime example of misdirected 
foreign assistance, he cited the Hilmand Valley project that was plagued not only with 
inadequate drainage, but by the misguided effort to settle nomads on the land. 

While Dupree usually was straight-forward in stating his socio-political views, his 
economic appraisals were ambivalent. In 1970, for example, he praised the tentative 
swing toward capitalism & declared that, with a more equitable tax system, further 
investment would be encouraged. Furthermore, in various writings he lauded the 
achievements of Afghan capitalists including Abdul Habib Aziz, Nashir Ghilzai, & others, 
& the American, Peter Baldwin. Nevertheless, in the same year that he commended the 
swing toward capitalism, he warned against too rapid changes in introducing private 
investment because the nation lacked the attitudes necessary to support it. When 
Daoud returned to power in 1973 supporting an economy with heavy industry & natural 
resources under state control & private enterprise limited to light & medium industry, 
Dupree noted it without comment. In 1977, however, he criticized the current 7-Year- 
Plan because of its limitations on the private sector's role in national development. 
But m another switch, Dupree 's 1981 recommendations for Muslim countries, including 
Afghanistan, called for '^socioeconomic justice under Islam," that would be, he stated, 
in many ways, a 'mixed economy' socialism." ^ 

What were Dupree 's long-term recommendations for Afghanistan? He concurred with Abdur 
Rahman s advice about the importance of unity if the country was to be a great power, 
observing that the key was the involvement of all ethnolinguistic groups & government 
agencies. Dupree formulated a program for Afghanistan & other Muslim countries & 
declared that 

modernist Islamic principles. . .of fer a middle path. . .between a Soviet 
communism becoming more capitalist, & a capitalist world becoming more 

socialist The real question is not whether Islam is adequate for 

the modern world, but whether the West (including the USSR) will permit 
Islamic countries to make their own synthesis. 9 

His program stipulated a secular, democratic, constitutional system, with guarantees 
against anything inimical to any Islamic sect; a foreign policy of nationalism, regional 
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cooperation, & nonalignment ; a mixed economy of soclallsmj Internal localization of 
power; & reliance on local resources as much as possible. Dupree firmly believed 
^t^\A^t ethnolingulstic diversities of Afghanistan were positive institutions that 
should be used to foster nationalism. He recommended dividing the country into 7 
^ r^^J'.^^°^"E^^''f^ regions headed by cabinet ministers who would meet weekly 
xn Kabul to establish policy. & then fly back to their regions to implement It 

countrf "P^*^ preferring evolutionary advances. The 

fo^S^n trlLll tl^T ' t ^^^""1 ^l^ich neither its foreign advisors nor its 
foreign-trained elite will permit it to utilize. That natural resource is time " 1° 
He also observed, with obvious regret, that "'progress' - or maybe only cha^- can- 
not be stopped Ultimately, national politics intrude on the rural scene, ignoring 
or distorting but almost never solving the true local & regional problems!" 11 DespLe 
Zltt ■ T"" ^'^^"'"^"^^ progressive development, his caution Lre indicates some 
"M^f !r r t conservative Afghanistan. Writing about Nuristan, he mused that there 

p^iTh r ^^^""^^ ''^^ '^'^'^^"S °f «^l°cl^ gi^^s way to the ecological 

calendar & man, working with nature as a partner, survives & prevails." 12 

In summary two basic modes, not necessarily exclusive, are identifiable in Dupree's 
writings about Afghanistan. The first, relatively more objective, more often was used 

sta^Llrir o'r ^^^^.^^^^ ^^^-^^ concLtrate'on depicting MgW- 

iT.r-t^ ^ \ The second, more interpretive, can be found in other publications. 

t^ m1t:ry^S:L\% P^:er?"i4^^^^' °^ -^Bhanistan.'. 13 I .-nemocracy 

In his writings Dupree frequently used verbatim portions of articles & reports that 
he had previously published. This was done quite openly & he usually cited the pre- 
vious work. He was meticulous in crediting the assistance he received from others. 
^n?nn J%r"n f^'f °^ "playing footsie" with the Soviet 

cZTJ' rl^i m''^^' ^ "'^^^ ^"^^ Blunderland." "The Saints 

Come Marching in." & "Nuristan: 'The Land of Light' Seen Darkly." In his conversation 
there was an earthiness that was offensive to some; however, as it never appears in 
his published writing, one wonders if it was not an affectation. 

"^'^"^ °^ Afghanistan, it was a constructive criticism 

r^r.\ encourage the development of a modern, liberal nation. As those 

who knew him will testify, he was a generous man, unstinting of his time & ideas with 
more than a generation of Afghans & others. He once speculated that 

the resident foreign businessman must be motivated by something far 
beyond the desire for profit; monev alone can not compensate him 
fully for his trials & tribulations as he tries to function in an 
alien milieu. 

Dupree called that mysterious something "the X-f actor." I suggest that Louis Dupree 
did not see the country as an alien milieu, but that he was similarly motivated by 
his love for Afghanistan & its people. 

George W. Collins 
Wichita State University 
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The Robert Devenney's write that the 
KABUL RESTAURANT, 106 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 (215-922-3676), 
has a pleasant atmosphere and good 
food. It opened last summer. 

There is a KABUL RESTAURANT at 1153 
East Jerico Turnpike, just west of 
Park Avenue, Huntington, Long Island, 
NY (516-549-5506). According to the 
2/9 New York Times 

Ctesonant Afghani music Mts ttm tone, at do the 
h Aging lamps of leather and macnmoi^ Walls are 
^ jgb c of stucco, bricks and mirrors. They are 
aa^pMd with handmade rugs, tassels, woven bas- 
kcsil and travel posters. 

Ike tables are covered in native Upestries, and 
thMarge wood chairs with rush seats are made 
coimoruble with colorful cushions. Candlelight 
fl^Kers from every table. 

STVice is sweet and speedy. One young man, 
^<omes from Kabul, is fluent in English and 
hetffi with menu choices. The rest of the staff 
sm^ a tot and understands requests for more 
water and yogurt sauce. 



The AFGHAN VILLAGE RESTAURANT opened last 
April at 5 St. Mark's Place, New York, NY 
10003 (212-979-6453), and bills itself as 
the best Afghan restaurant in New York. 
"Special decoration & design of the Afghan 
Village Restaurant provides an atmosphere 
with which the patrons finds it much 
different than any other Easter (sic) Cuisine 
in the city." And they use only choles- 
terol-free vegetable shortening. 

There is a new PAMIR RESTAURANT in New 
York City at 59th Street & 1st Avenue. 
We have only seen the canopy from the 
bus window but we'll hope to have a report 
for the next issue. 



Men are mountains and women are the levers 
that move them. —Afghanistan 

Ms. JANUARY/FEBRUARY 1992 
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$23. Fascicule 121-122 is $37.25. There 
is a simultaneous French edition also. 

SILENT SOLDIER: THE MAN BEHIND THE 
AFGHAN JEHAD, GEN. AKHTAR ABDUR RAHMAN 
SHAHEED by Moh'd Yousaf , Jang, Lahore, 

1991. 106 pp., map, photos. 

WEDA 20 ANS CELLULE 5 KABOUL by Weda 
P^dari & Serge de Beaurecueil, J.C. 
Lattes. 270 pp. 119 Ff. 

BETWEEN TWO GIANTS: POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF AFGHANISTAN IN THE 19TH CENTURY by 
Sayed Qassem Reshtia, Afghan Jehad Works 
Translation Centre, Peshawar, 1990. 
443 pp., photos, maps. 

REGIME CHANGE IN AFGHANISTAN, FOREIGN 
INTERVENTION & THE POLITICS OF LEGI- 
TIMACY by Amin Saikal & William Maley, 
Crawford House Press, Bathurst, 1991. 
Viii + 190 pp. 

INDEX ISLAMICUS 1981-1985: A Biblio- 
graphy of Books & Articles on the 
Muslim World , complied & edited by C. 
J. Roper at the Cambridge University 
Library, London, Mansell, 1991. 2 Vols., 
xiiii + 1347 pp. ^ri65. ISBN 0-7201- 
2009-8. "There is a large section on 
Afghanistan & the Pathans, with sub- 
sections on geography & travel, an- 
thropology, ethnography, folklore 



sociology & demography, history, econo- 
mics, politics & current affairs (in- 
cluding military & strategic studies 
& law), & Pashto literature." 

DIRECTORY OF AFGHAN NGCs, Peshawar, 1991. 
A joint voluntary project of Afghan NGOs' 
with an introduction by Jane Thomas. This 
82-page book gives data on the adminis- 
tration & activities of 33 Afghan NGOs. 
All but 3 are based in Peshawar; two are 
in Quetta & 1 in Islamabad. The book has 
a list of addresses as well as numerous 
photographs. 

WAFA (Loyalty) is the name of a new 
fortnightly mewspaper in Dari & Pashtu 
published by WUFA, the Writers' Union 
of Free Afghanistan. Issue #1 of the 
4-page publication appeared in November 
1991. 

POWER STRUGGLE IN THE HINDU KUSH: AFGHANI- 
STAN (1978-1991) by Kamal Matinuddin, 
Wajidalis, Lahore, 1991. ix 4» 377 pp., 
maps, photos. 

THE FUTURE OF ISLAMIC AFGHANISTAN, 3rd 
Seminar: Education in the Future Society 
of Afghanistan (in Dari) , Cultural Council 
of Afghanistan Resistance, Islamabad, 1991. 
470 pp. , illus. 

DES ETHNIES AUX NATIONS EN ASIA CENTRALE, 
compiled by Olivier Roy, Edition Diffusion, 
Editions Edisud, Aix-en-Provence , Jan., 
1992. ISBN 2-85744-519-X. Articles about 
Afghanistan are "Ethnies et Politique en 
Asia Centrale" by Olivier Roy & "Exil, 
Relations Interethniques et Identite dans 
la Crise Afghane" by Pierre Centlivres. 

BALUCHISTAN (Pakistan) - ITS SOCIETY, 
RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT by Akhtar Husain 
Siddiqi, University Press of America, 
4720-A Boston Way, Lanham, MD 20706. 
August 1991. 346 pp. ISBN 0-8191-8226-5. 
$38.50. 

AFGHANISTAN: LOOKING TO THE FUTURE, edited 
by Suroosh Irfani & Fazal-ur-Rahman, Inst, 
of Strategic Studies, F-5/2 Islamabad, 
Pakistan. 156 pp. $6 (paper). The book 
is based on papers presented by Pakistani, 
Afghan & German analysts at a seminar held 
in Islamabad. The meetings were sponsored 
by the Current Affairs Inst, of Pakistan 
& the Konrad Adenauer Foundation. 
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AFGHANISTAN: FIGHTING FOR FREEDOM, Mir Tamim Ansary. New York: Dillon Press/Mac- 
Millan Publishing Co., 1991. 127 pp., illus., biblio., index. ISBN 0-87518-482-0. 
$14.95. (Discovering our heritage series). 

Mir Tamim Ansary has searched his childhood memories for the best of life in Afghani- 
stan; he has also done a thorough job of researching the unhappy years since 1978. 
The result is a child-centered view of the land and the people, from early history 
to the present. A quick review of the chapters: 

- A War-Torn Land: topography, ethnic groups and languages, "the ones who move," 
farming and handicrafts ( kahrez , karakul and lapis lazuli), the city of Kabul, 
the refugees and the Islamic parties. 

- The Afghan Way of Life: hospitality; the pillars of Islam; dress and beards; 
literature and the arts (Khalilullah Khalili and Ahmad Zahir) . 

The war has tossed the Afghan way of life into the air like a deck 
of cards. How the cards will land when the war fades, no one knows. 
Life will be different, of course, and everybody knows it. Afghans 
only hope it will have some of the easygoing, life-loving qualities 
of the past. (p. 35) 

- Crossroads of Conquest: the history of conflict and struggle in Afghanistan, to 
the present day. 

- A Society of Storytellers: a loving account of a story told by the author's 
grandmother, K'koh; Mullah Nasruddin; Leilah and Ma j nun; Jinns. 

- Festive Days: Nowroz and a recipe for haft miwa (seven fruits) ; Eid-i-Qurban and 
Eid-e-Ramazan ,* weddings . 

- Within the Compound Walls: the role of walls in separating the begana (stranger) 
from the family; the laqub (family nickname); visiting ("Afghans spend a lot of 
time just keeping one another company") and eating; recipes for qabuli dumpukht , 
burauni and f irni . ~~ 

- The Struggle for Education: the mullah schools; government schools; classroom 
atmosphere; role of the kiftan, rote learning; essay-writing; exam days; refugee 
schools. 

- Games and Sports: Children's games: chishm putukan , wishbone memory game, bujul-bazi 
(with sheep knucklebones); top danda , egg-fighting; pigeon-play; kite-fighting 
(with glassed string) ; buzkashi. 

- Afghans in America: Waheed Asim (the pizza champion); Yosuf Dollha Joffrey and 
son J Ustad Humayun Etemadi; starting over, crosscultural conflict in the family; 
isolation of older women ("They have too much time and nothing to do"); volunteer 
organizations; the Ariana School for Afghans; new Americans. 

Although listed as "juvenile literature," this book is recommended for anyone who wants 
a glimpse of the inner world of the Afghans. It is particularly helpful for Afghan 
adults learning English, and for their children, who missed the experience of growing 
up in their native land. 

Shirley Taraki 
Evans ton, Illinois 
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HISTORICAL DICTIONARY OF AFGHANISTAN (Asian Historical Dictionaries, 5), Ludwig 
W, Adamec. Metuchen, NJ: Scarecrow Press, 1991. 376 pp. ISBN 0-8108-2491-4. 

The Scarecrow Press has updated its series of Asian Historical Dictionaries and once 
again Afghanistan is featured. The earlier edition. Historical & Cultur al Dictionary 
of Afghanistan by M.J. Hanifi, appeared in 1976. This new edition is by Ludwig W. — 
Adamec, Prof, of Near Eastern Studies at the University of Arizona in Tucson. 

It is comforting to be still reading Prof. Adamec 's contributions to Afghan studies 
since other prominent authors regretfully have disappeared from the Afghan scene 
because of death (i.e., Louis Dupree) or other pursuits (i.e. Vartan Gregorian). For 
this reviewer, serious and accessible writing on Afghanistan began in 1950 with Af- 
ghanistan. A Study in Political Developments in Central Asia by W.K. Fraser-Tytler 
(Oxford University Press, London), crossed the Atlantic in the 1960s and culminated 
in 1973 with the publication of Afghanistan by Louis Dupree (Princeton University 
Press). Ludwig Adamec clearly is part of this period, starting with his Afghanistan 
1900-1923 , A Diplomatic History (University of California Press, Berkeley), and 
continuing with work on Afghanistan's foreign relations with Germany, Britain, the 
USSR; his Who's Whos, and his ambitious, encyclopedic, 6-volume reference work, His- 
torlcal a nd Political Gazetteer of Afghanistan (Akademische , Druck-u. , Verlaesanitalt . 
Graz). 

But back to the Historical Dictionary of Afghanistan , the subject of this review. In 
his "User^'^s Notes" introduction. Prof. Adamec advises that this work is "not definitive 
in scope." Well, excuse me, please, but I beg to differ. It is definitive in scope 
and will remain so for both the general and serious reader until it is updated again 
sometime early in the next century, when recovery in Afghanistan is well under way. 

The first entry, appropriately enough, is "Abdall," the original name of the Durrani 
trxbe of the Pashtoon nation and giver of all the royal houses of modern Afghanistan. 
The Durrani dynasties lasted from 1747 until 1973 when the Musaheban (also known as 
the Yahya-Khel) family dynasty (members of the Mohammadzai clan of the Barakzai sub- 
division) was peacefully overthrown by Moh'd Daoud Khan (1st cousin & brother-in-law 
of Afghanistan's last king, Moh'd Zahir Shah). Daoud proclaimed a republic with 
himself as president. His presidential "reign" ended in 1978 with the Saur Revolution. 
And so began another People's Republic - the last to be established as Marxism-Leninism 
was about to enter its period of public dlscreditation. 

The last entry is "Ziyarat" which Adamec describes as the tomb of a pir which has be- 
come a place of pilgrimage. There are now many such zlyarats throughout Afghanistan 
and Pakistan's NWFP, the graves of mujahids as well as pirs. Their flags flutter in 
the harsh continental sunlight. 

In between there are references to both old and new players - both tribal & individual. 
References to the period following the overthrow of the Republic in 1978 Indicate 
careful recent investigation. Cross references abound, especially tribal ones; a big 
help with an often confusing subject. For example, "Ghllzai" and "Hotakls" are 
mutually referenced with the final observation under the former heading that for the 
first time since 1747, power appeared to pass from the Durrani to the Ghllzai tribe 
in 1978. Adamec gives examples. 

Adamec is evenhanded in giving biographical data. For example. Dr. Shah Wall, who 
was Haflzullah Amin's Minister of Health and acting Minister of Foreign Affairs until 
the Soviet invasion in December 1979. Amln didn't survive but Shah Wall did, although 
imprisoned for 10 long years. He was appointed Minister Without Portfolio in 1990; 
he was remembered. We must all remind ourselves that not all communists ate babies 
for breakfast if and when the final day of reckoning for them arrives. Honor, as well 
as injustice, rides upon no ideological label. We must judge ourselves by our indi- 
vidual actions, not by our beliefs. This Is going to be a hard and bitter lesson for 
Afghans to learn, but ultimately it will be their salvation and source of political 
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DISCOVERING AFGHANISTAN 
Continued from p. 1. 

The best way to enjoy this festival and to discover 

ci^we » m g» me»m. wm m in am m 

oifH^fHSlnviie you to participate in a series of courses 
and worfcifhops, and even to become involved in the 
running of the festival itself. Full infomiation on the ways 
of getting involved are available from Frances or Eva at 
the Festival Office. 081 809 7960 (2pm-6pm, 
Mortday-Friday). The coun^and woikstmps on offer 
are as follows: 

Music workshops: 4 sessions with Aziz Herawi, Asef 
Mahmood and |ohn Baily, conwnenclng 18th March at 
the Abbey Community Centre. Bring any instrument, 
learn the basics of Afghan music, and recreate the sound 
of the Radio Afghanistan Orchestra. 

Cookery course: 5 sessions with Rahima Aminl. 
commencing 20th March at Ken Lo s Kitchen The taste 
of Aighan food Is delicate and spicy, its aromas 
unforgettable Learn to prepare a range of dishes - from 
banquets to barbeques, simple meals and scented 
swMls. And taste themt 

Eabroideiy course: 4 sessions with Sheila Paine and 
bnrana Khanum, commencing 1st April at joss Graham 
Oriental Textiles. A^hanistan has one of the richest 
embroldeiy traditions in the world with a wealth of 
regional styles. Find out about the fascinating designs 
and stitches of the Turkomans, Uzbeks, Balouchis and 
Hazaras. In sessions which will include you putting them 
MopneHoe. 

Aspects of Traditional Design: 4 sessions which 
Include demonstrations of A^han weaving and carpet- 
making, commencing end of Matdh at various venues. 
Plus a unique opportunity to visit the London 
^•■rehouse of the Nawrozzadeh family, who pioneered 
the first ever weaving centre in Kabul, and have been 
malung silk rugs in traditional Hatchli, Caucasian and 
BesMr designs Isr many PIPI^ 

PalMliV workshop: \Mtt[ AN An^on 16th 17th April 
at Watennans Arts Centre. Hands-on sessions painting 
banners in true A^han style, to be displayed at the 
Afghan Fair and the Spring f«rty. Ri%| iiS,^ io ioin 
theieam! 

Oance workshop: With Asef Mahmood, Katherine 
St. john and Lloyd Miller on 3rd April at the Abbey 
Community Cetftie. Cirde datKes. solo dances and tiie 
wortd-tamous Atan - all these and more can be tried. 

PoeHy Evening: An evening for poets and lovers of the 
mystical and RHnantic verse of A^hanistan and Persia. 
(In Pashto and Dari). Hit Mi^C mi m » m mm 
Galle ry on 9th April 



Saturday IStii and Sunday I9ft April 
Watennans Arts Centre, High Street. Brentford 
During the Easter holiday weekend, part of Watermans 
Arts Centte «i«Nj«1«tf^^«rinto an Aighan Bazaar, 
FREE to the public. Street stalls selling carpets, jewellery, 
textiles, spices, clothes and many other items will be 
competing for spm ymmmms giving Imprwniwu 
performances, demonstrations and a restaurant with 
aromatic traditional dishes. Other events over the 
weekend include: 

Concert by Aziz Herawi: A rare opportunity to hear 
Afghan music at its best. Aziz Herawi. visiting Britain for 
the first time from the USA where he aiifen% Mves as a 
refugee, is a virtuoso of rubab and dufar He will be 
joined by the eminent tabia player Asef Mahmood with 
john Baily (rubab) and Veronica Doubleday (vocals). The 
New York Times recently said of Herawi: "his playing 
was about abandon and ecstasy. wM fmmt mctions of 
improvising - always grounded in a giiloping rhytlvn'. 
(Sunday 19th April. 8pm) 

Film: "Amir", shot in Peshawar in 1985, is a powerful 
and revealing documentary on the life and conditions of 
Afghan musicians in the refugee camps. Dir. )ohn Baily. 
(3pm. both days) 

Lunchtime concerts: Tra|ditioii«l ind new music 
performed by London-based Afghan musicians 
(12.30pm. both days). 0« Saturday 18th April at 
1.30pm. children from London's Afghan scho^ will 
join the musicians with songs and dances. 

Arts &. crafts demonstrations: At various times over 
the weekend Aljghan craftsme^«»ltt demonsnations 
of traditional weaving and carpet-making. 

AfgiMn Food: Varied and deliciously spicy. Afghan 
meals and snadcs will be on sale throughout the 



AFCHANAID PLANT-A-TRCE RAFriE 

Help Afghanaid buy fruit trees to replant the war 
damaged orchards, tte^ lm» po$»mt mm to tnttld 
new houses. Great prizes to be woni Grand Draw 
at the Afghan Spring Party on 25tti April. Tickets on sale 
at some festival events and from Afghanaid 
on 071 278 2832. Promoter: Howard Lake. 
Afghanaid. 292 rentonvHIc Road. London Nl 9HtL 




OPPORTUNITIES IN TAJIKISTAN 

T@spi9r^^«:t#a€lt^i^w|i#ttt6ifi(its Un 
E^ii^dUife* ■ pr act iciil -economics, 
accounting, finance, int^l trade 
law & other related business 
courses . 

For information, contact Eden 
Naby, 413-245-3630. 

The rewards, according to Eden, 
include a comfortable, furnished, 
centrally located apartmetl€ ifith 
all utilities, including tele- 
phone; an exciting & progressive 
work environment in a private 
industrial educational institu- 
tion; ruble salary sufficient 
to meet local costs; opportunity 
for travel in the region and, of 
cmirse, the chance to im^mm 
your Rustitot Tajik or Uzbek. 

Now you can join an expedition & 
learn about historical sites & 
the wild but beautiful nature in 
Tajikistan. %n 1992, prehii^ric 

Prof. #14. Ranov from May to 
October, Another expedition will 
continue excavations on the site 
of a Greek temple complex on the 
Amu Darya at Takht-i Sangin, 
probably where the treasure of the 
Oxus in the British Huseum came 
froJB. This exp^ttiim Will ex- 
cavate from Sept. to Dec. To 
join one of these adventures, 
write Prof. Rahim Masov, Director, 
Inst, of Archaeology & History, 
Academy of Sciences, 33 ul. la^al^, 
73^^1 Dushanbe, Tajikistan. Foe 
general information, contact Prof. 
Richard Frye at 415-245-3630 

Should you find yourself in 
Dushanbe needing housing, Siyakoh 
Rentals offers fully furnished 
apartments for rent by the week 
or by the month. Contact Central 
Asian Enterprises, P.O. Box 139, 
Brimfield, MA 01010 (413 - 245- 
3630) . There are special rates 
for scholars. 
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maturity in the years to come, Afghanistan yearns to be left alone, to pursue 
its own destiny. Whatever that destiny is we do not know and it really is none of 
our business so long as the stability of Afghanistan's neighbors is not directly 
threatened. Afghanistan needs peace in order to recover from 15 years of foreign 
invasion and civil war. It must summon the courage this time to be less dependent 
on others for its political, economic and administrative development in the coming 
years. 

It has been a pleasure for me to read the Historical Dictionary of Afghanistan and 
a delight to review because it is so inclusive and informative. I thank Prof. 
Adamec for his latest illumination. 

John W. Hennessey 
Medical Advisory Board 
Int'l Rescue Committee's Pakistan 
Program for Afghan Refugees 



i?«f f n^T^^ "^^^^ ^^^^ »^STORY OF A MUSLIM SHRINE, 1480- 

i»»y, R.D. McChesney. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1991 xx + "^Sfinn 
3 maps. ISBN 0-691-05584-7. 356pp., 

afcurrpn^/^J^^ ^^^^^ institution of wa^f endowment is as old as Islam. It is 
as current as the government/clerical dialogue in the economic crisis of post-Soviet 
iTlllll Tr" °" Pakistan's controversy (inside and outside the Co^^ssiL'on the 
Islamxcxzatxon of the Economy) over legal definition of the nation's Islamic charac- 
ter. Through a millenium and across half the world, waqf has provided individuals 

tie fLTlv" ""'^ °' P"Pe^ Whether concerned wui 

tor iTl^ s economic security or expressing piety, altruism, or idealism, the testa- 
tor has found at the heart of his culture a means of coping with a chaneelble llti 

h^i^^^ mi — ^^^^^^^^ 

p-f..-fi r.^ -T.^ F^^^i-^isteni: realities of the base economy and erratic impositions nf 

sirriu^d it ?ami?v\ h''"''°"". ^ ''""'^ °' ^ - the ?"tors h^t 

?ocS ^eve^and Tol/cv M ^^"'^^^ administration at the 

Sto^ ^flhf^ fir'" '^"^ fra^eSa^rof th^ 

Sultan Husayn Bayqara is shown to be solidly rooted in rentr-al Ao^,^ ! snrine by 
toward the al-hairt- Cr, T5^ t j o"-i-iuj.y roocea m Lentral Asian devotionalism 
"^^pnl•' ! A 1 ^ (P-33). In a decentralized political milieu (characterized bv 

are discussed to the UmUed e«ent^h, h!"^ f'"?? '"^ landholdlngs of the shrine 

tne waqt j and the succession from the Ni 'T^^a^^• t-r^ i-u^ » a • • t. , ^ j-ncome or 

also"Fa?sued (pp, 246ff., 307fM. ""^^ ^^^^^^ 

This drawing together of sources provides a ffl^T•^^7 .>r^«f.-j« 

Stan up to Amir 'Abd al-Rahman's edict of ^889 With tirr^^^'^ °^ "^^'^^^^ 
fication of the shrine's budeet offTr^! t a i ■ . central government's speci- 

s.nrine s budget, offices, and salaries (and the example of the seizure 
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of waqf property elsewhere) , the stage was set for a serious effort at political 
"modernization" _a la late Qajar Iran - i.e., the manipulation of the religious 
establishment as a tool for promoting the central regime and its policies (Kakar, 
pp. 54, 75-76, 154; Bayat, pp. 14-15). 

Waqf lends itself to several modes of comparative study: within fairly homogeneous 
Muslim societies, within Muslim-dominated societies, and across cultures in time or 
space - the role of temple institutions in local economic organization and social 
competition <e.g., Buddhist institutions in the Far East). In the first category. 
Prof. McChesney delineates the decentralized pattern of Muslim Central Asia and so 
provides a valuable contrast to the history of the centralizing regimes of the Otto- 
man empire and Safavid and Qajar Iran. It would be interesting to compare this same 
pattern with an example of category two - the Delhi sultanate (the Mughal empire 
itself presumably adhered mainly to the Safavid model) , but systematic documentation 
remains to be done (perhaps Tirmizi's recent book is a harbinger). 

The third category leads, among other paths, to the "continuity and change" theme. 
While "the institution of waqf is essentially Islamic" (Lambton, p. 230), the con- 
tinuation of laws and customs relating to taxation, land holding, and water management 
from the Sasanian period into and beyond the caliphates is well attested. Sasanian 
law was firmly established in the empire's economic heartland, Mesopotamia (as reflect- 
ed by the Syriac lawbooks, other Christian literature, and the Talmud). The surviving 
Middle Persian collection of case law, the Anthology of 1,000 Decisions ( madiyan i 
hazar dadistan) is a compilation dealing with those subjects of most relevance to the 
diminishing Zoroastrian community in early Islamic times - the continuity of property 
and the perpetuation of the family. It cannot be proved as a direct or immediate 
source of waqf regulations; but the concerns, details, and even procedures of these 
formulations are in harmony with the Hanafite futuwa (Menasce; cf. Baillie, pp. 557ff.). 

The Sasanian kingship was rooted in its priestly responsibilities in Pars, and its 
ascendancy to empire in the third century brought an expansion and formalization of 
the Zoroastrian clerical class from Mesopotamia to Afghanistan. The establishment or 
reorganization of endowed fire temples by the outstanding clerical bureaucrat Kirder 
would have facilitated and stimulated the development of a body of endowment law. 
For the Zoroastrian infrastructure, with some degree of bureaucratic autonomy, could 
serve as a mediating force between the central despotism and the family head ( kadagxwaday) . 
The latter occupied a position not unlike that of his Muslim descendant. He was con- 
cerned with performing meritorious works and perpetuating his family (not separate 
subjects in his thought). But the productivity of real property, in the long run, 
created a risk from a central government whose priorities dictated aggrandizement or 
subordination of property and abasement of the currency. The risk could be mitigated 
through a precisely documented endowment of religious rites and transmission of the 
role of economic head of the family (sardarih and sturih) . The symbiotic relationship 
of cleric and property owner is summed up in the legal phrase "to dedicate property 
for (the benefit of) one's soul, ( xwastag ruwan i xwg& r5y paydag kardan , Menasce, p. 10). 
And directly from the Sasanian period the frequent stamp seal inscription ruw5n rSy 
"for the soul" speaks with even greater immediacy. Father de Menasce has pointed out, 
cautiously enough, the common concern of waqf and sardarih with continuity of family 
property (p. 62), and he finds it fitting that the Arab historian_al-Khwarazmi glossed 
the name of the Sasanian Bureau of Spiritual Affairs ( diwan-i ruwanakan with the 
Arabic kitaba al awqaf ( p. 62). 

The documents regarding the 'Alid shrine (with their various addenda, signatures, 
and seals) do not drop neatly into available slots in the annals, and the technical 
terminology they contain is not fully resolved. Thus any additions to this genre 
from the Central Asian republics would provide a useful comparison. Prof. McChesney 
refers to documents which repose in the shrine treasury (p. 297); and, now more than 
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ever, it would be s^^^^^^iM^- 'iM sm M'ghas s^^^lair could supply from these some more 
of the still inccmplete history of one of Afghanistan's tenacloip institutions. 



C.J. Brunner 
Hoboken* N.J, 
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About the Author 

Mir Tamim Ansary was bom in 
Afi ^ nis f a n, where he grew up 
H^CMtliMl^i^tuna. His father 
Wis among the earliest Afghan 
students in the United States. His 
mother was one of the first (half- 
dcHcn or so) American women to 
many an Afghan and live in Afghan- 
istan. After attending Istiqlal High 
School in Kabul, Mr. Ansary came 
to the United States to complete his 
«^es. Later, he edited The Asian 

The Asia Foundiisii 'm %m Wm^ 

Cisco. In 1979, Mr. Ansary traveled through the Muslim worW. Up- 
heaval in North Africa, revolution in Iran, and the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan cut his travels short. He returned to San Francisco, where 
he weirt as an editor for a major children's book publishing 

coB^y. mm^^md^mmmkm^ appeared in publications 
rangmg from The Los Angeles Timmm f^^m^immmmei. 

Currently he lives in San Francisco with his wife, Debby, and his 
daughters Jessy and Elina, makes his living as a fii^^jpce writer, and 
is working on an epic novel about Afghanistan. 



Just what the 
do c ordered - 
Afghani jokes 

By Charte4%ion 
Staff HiIlM 

The day the drunken Russian ofGcer 
insisted wearing his gun beh whUe 
demanding to be treated for severe , 
abdominal pains was the day Mohammed | 
Aziz Sersu realized he must leave his 
native land. 

Abandoning his home, his possessions 
and his medical practice, Seray took the 
next plane out of Kabul, Afghanistan, 
pape rs. His 

\ t t ■O'li i iii 1 1 J[| t i if I lij II til 



aiirttual destination would be 
^iioonviUe, where he Wiltd 
past decade. 

Senu, 75, who received his medical 
training at the University of Miimesota, 
Duke University and Johns Hopkiiu, is 
not licensed to practice medicine in the 
United States. Instead, he supports 
himself by working as a medical 





m technician ani 
p as a wnter. 

I .His past efforts have mcluded letters to 
the editor, religious pamphlets (he is of 
^ - '5^,* Moslem faith) and contributioii to^s^^-' 

journals and newsletters. ^ 
* '^fe'tt ^^'*' ^ authored his fu^ book in ^i^ia 
^^^^ r^^^l English --he «tfd he authored seven ir 
&*- medicine published in S 

Afghanistan. TiUed Afghan Jokes and Q '^ 'i ' - 
Proverbs, the slender volume is publishedi ^ ife- * 
by Vantai»fliis, a si^sidized publishing! 
house that charged Sersy $5,000 to print 
<'f4^, the book. Proceeds from the sale of the 
priced at $7.95, are split between 

SerEU and ^ ptti^tir. wttkif 
percent , » . 
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Women^ Commission for Refugee 
Women and Children 

c/o International Rescue Committee 

386 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10016 

Telephone: 212/679-0010 - Fax: 212/689-3459 

Through overseas delegations, advocacy, and public edu- 
cation, the Women's Commission speaks on behalf of 
women and children around the world who have been 
forced to flee from tfieir homes because of war, civil strife, 
famine, or persecution. 

Fatana Ishaq Gailani, one of the refugees hionored at tfiis 
year s lunctieon (see page 1), is an ardent supporter of lit- 
CTacy and training programs for Afglian refugee women 
In December, at the invitation of the Women's Commis- 
sion, she came to the United States to speak to women's 
groups and members of the press in New York and Wash- 
ington She also met with the editorial board of the Los 
Angeles Times. The newspaper subsequently published 
an editorial urging Boutros Ghafi, the new United Nations 
Secretary General, to address the humanitarian needs of 
vulnerable population groups in Afghanistan. These peo- 
ple risk starvation if the world community does not 
respond to their needs. 

Women's Coimnission News 
¥3 February 1992 



Many newly arrived refugee and 
immigrant women are "isolated, illit- 
erate andvictims of domestic vio- 
lence, btit they are expected to bring 
up children in the American system," 
says LE UEUBROWNE. founder of the 
Refugee Women ecwmcilin Manhat- 
tan. To address these women's needs, 
the council is holding a conference to- 
day on "Refugee and Immigrant 
Women's Right to Know" at Hunter 
College's School of Social Work. 

SIMA WAU, a keynote speaker, said 
she would call for training that helps 
refugee women become leaders. 
Speaking from personal experience, 
Ms. Waii will talk about "the constant 
margfnalization" ofwom«i in the 
traditional Islamic, male-dominated 
soeiety of Afghan refugees. After 
working with the Peace C&rps in Ka- 
bul Ms. Wall fled the war in 1979 and 
is now executi^« director of a Wa^ 
ington-based orgahizatitm. Refugee 
Women in Development, and a mem- 
berof the Rehigee Trauma Center at 

" ■ ^ NYT 2/18 
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DOLLAR SENSE — MahbubGul, 
an Afghan dealer of used ctoth- 
ing, shows one of some $260 
he's found in pockets of gar- 
ments brought In from the U.S. 
He used to keep them of souve- ^ ^ ~ 
nirs until he discovered the dollar 
was worth several hundred thou- 
sand Afghanis, much more than . , 

Asbury Park Wma 2/28 



From "Ethnic Niches Create Wealth of Jobs for the 



In tli»%iit maze of cultures, Afghans 

(rff er yet another insight into the ethi^ 
divisran of labor. One of the smalls! 
and most recent groups of immigrants! 
tai tte city, ttey are refugees from the 
lleree<iecaite-long war in Afghanistn. 
Many of them lack higher educating 
trade skills, and have little knowledge 
Engli^ They are generally pocr. 
vAisa they arrive. And unlike the Kore- 
ma and the bulians, their struggle torn 
^rvival has had an impact mi mly a 
very ^;>eciaUzed i»rt of the city's ecc^' 
omy. ■ 

tn tt^ test deeaite, with mom tiist 
300 stor^ the Afghans have b^»»me 
specialists in Uie fast-food chicken J 
tnisiness. To circumvent language and 
di»:rimination barriers, even their cam 
palters ayod diteken 8iq)pUs» ^f^isat 
«» ilig^HUM. Their niche in tti busfr 

ness wtginated in 1979, when Abdul' 
Karim Halemi, a student from Kanda- 
har in Southern Afghanistan, got his 
first Job was in the kitchen at Kansas 
Fried dikdcen. A year later, he oi^ned 
the first Kennedy's Fried Chicken. Now 
there are 40 unfranchised restaurants 
"With that name — all owned by Af- 
ghans, Mr. Halemi said. 

Mr. Halemi said he and other estab- 
lished Afghan immigrants in New York 
tead the new arrivals by tl^ hand 
threu^ the chicken fast*^ Hiiiesa. 
_TT» tough part is teaching them the 
intricacies of running a business in 
New York City. "It's like a formula," 
Mr. Halemi said. "We tell them how to 
^ to the ixtlMing <tepartm«it, how to 
save money by cutting and installing 
their own buUetprcwf glass." 




"You have to have some amnectiott 
^mebody to ^c(%ed," said MrJ 
Ayimi, wto^itt works at his restaiM 
ram on ^ R(x:kaway Boulevard ^ 
Queens behind tte protectton of ba^m 
proof glass. "We aQ Tmem lil^Mi^ 
When the new come to the stor^ 
they slL watch. Ttey learn ani 
then th^wial^' — j 



Region's Newest Immigrants" by 
Donatella Lo 

Afghan Whigs i_^LLii'' 

Sncc I'm up on my soapbox, I might i 
as well tell you what real rock 'n' roll is, 
grunge or no grunge, Seattle or no 
Seattle. Afghan Whigs, having just 
released Con£ire^mon^ currently holds 
the disputable title of greatest rock 'n* 
roll band in all thc knd. They're from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, despite their identity as 
a Sub Pop band (Cindnnati p¥^|et 
rock's where it's at, man). 

They have a sound like storm clouds 
sweeping over the prairie, a thrilling, 
sorrowful noise that occupies immense 
space. In a time when very little music is 
truly unique, die Afghan Whigs strike me 
as considc ^ " . \ 
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In 3 Langiiages, a National Idol Sings of Forgiveness and Peace 



By DONATELLA LORCH 

] He is tall, balding and scholarly 
lodcto^ and his name, Nashenas, 
means "unknown" inPersian. But on 
Saturday night, when Nashenas gave 
his second major public concert of his 
40-year singing career and his first in 
HtUr the 2.000 Afghans and Pa- 
kistanis in the audience knew exactly 
what his presence meant. 

Men sat ramrod-straight and cried 
silently. Despite the heavy security in 
the Queens College auditorium, oth- 
ers tried to dance in the aisles. The 
crowd roared an>roval and screamed 
siDtig requests. Video cameras and 
tape recorders! were neatly camou- 
flaged under coats. 

Itie audience was mostly men. 
some in Pakisuni red and goM em- 
Invidered caps and high-heeled san- 
dals, others in Afghan woplen hats 
and lai'ge shawls or green army jack- 
ets adopted as uniforms by the guer- 
rillas. Organizers and fans said it was 
' the largest Afghan crowd that New 
York had ever seen. 

But the concert was more than just 
R gathertrig for passionate fans who 
worship Nashenas as a South Asian 
and particularly an Afghan Paul Si- 
mon --^ a sillier capable of synthesiz- 
ing pop, classical and folk songs in the 
three major languages of the Indian 
subcontinent, the hypnotic rhythms of 
Paishto. melodious Persian jiiad ro- 
mantic Ur^ soH|^. 

Mtfad letoolution 

Nashenas's presence in New York 
and his fans' reaction were a micro- 
cosm of events tti ji^g^nistan, the 
beginnings of a wary truce between 
those who escaped as refugees after 
the Soviet invasion in 1979 and those 
who diose to remai,n. 

ttt«ny taief^.'ttie concert stood 
as the political absolution of a man 
who many Afghan immigrants feel 
betrayed his homeland: he' worked 
for a decade in the Communist gov- 
ernment before going into exile in 
1990. Perhaps the most grinding sym- 
bol of his disloyalty to the Afghans 
was Naidi«nas's singing the first song 
on Radio Afghanistan after the Com- 
munist coup in April 1978. 

Before the concert Saturday night 
there had been meetings in mosq|ues 
and in Afghan restaurants, and some 
Afghans boycotted the concert, hut 
the overwhelming numbers proved 
that love of music carried the night. 

Still, in the audience, many talked 
about the past. "I think he is here 
because he sincerely believes in 
bringing a message of his inno- 
cence," said Amin Tarzi, ah Afghan 
student at New York University. 
"The message is that Afghanistan 
mm be Mstiiry if we ostraci^%¥ery- 
om who stayed there." 

Singing in Every Family 

But if factional politics have divid- 
ed Afghanistan for centuries, the Af- 
ghan obsession with music has often 
overcome tribal and political barri- 
ers. The iwily jmists miring the con- 
cert were shouts of "Pashto," 
"Farsi" and "Urdu" — fans demand- 




Nashenas, an Afghan^ singer 

img the language of their choice. 

"After all these doubts, there was 
definitely the feeling of 'Let's forghw 
and forget,'" said Mark Ginsberg, 
director of ' Voice Pictures. . s and or- 
ganizer of the concert "I think it has 
to do with the Afghan love of music 
In every family someone sings. Na^ 
shenas is the only one 1^ frital ■&m 
draw a crowd tike that/* , 

Nashenas, whose real name is Mo- 
hammed Sadiq Fitrat. insists he 
came to sing in New York in an effort 
to keep Afghan culture alive and in- 
sists he never was a member of the 
Communist Party or guilty of any 
crime. "There are many words in my 
song^ that can prove what I am," he 
said in an interview before the con- 
cert. "I don't want to make a political 
statement.'To love your motherland 
and to be with h^ toJMiiortune is not 
a fault." 

3 Tongues and Many Styles 

A self-taught musician of great vo- 
cal range, Nas henas, 57. has gathered 

a large following because he sings in 
the three of the major languages of 
the si!ribeomfi»e«M aniMs synthesized 
a variety of styles: from Indian and 
Pakistani pop music to folk songs» 
and Islamic Sufi poetry a BA^to w i al.; 
that he has set to music. 

Nashenas never wanted to become 
a professional singer and ch(«e his 
name so that his his identity would 
remain a mystery from his family. 
He beg»i imposing and secretly re- 
cording at 16. playing the harmonium 



at night under his blankets, and it 
took four years before his father dis- 
covered the ruse and imsuccessfuUy 
ordered him to stop. 

"He told me that I would never be 
respected and that the rest of my life 
I would be known as a singer," said 
Nashenas, who has always consid- 
ered, himself an amateur and has 
never earned money from singing. 
Fascinated by classical poetry and 
literature, he received a Ph.D. in 
Pashtp literature at Moscow Univer- 
sity and went on to De culture minis- 
ter at the Afghan Embassy in Mos- 
cow during the war. 

In 1979, after the coup, he gave his 
only public concert in Afghanistan in 
front of more than 20.000 j)eople. He 
says he chose to give the concert to 
unveil his identity and so that he 
could make a speech proclaiming 
that he was not a member of the. 
Communist Party. In September 
1991, Nashenas and his family re- 
ceived political asylum in England. ; 

Nashenas says he just wants to 
sing and live free of politics. But he 
still worries. After the concert, con- 
cerned that he might be mobbed/ he 
was whisked away wittout even an 
encore. , 

His fans had difficulty toning down 
their adoration. "He has become a 
symbol for all Afghans." said Khalil 
Baburi, an oriental rug salesman. 
"He touches all our hearts when he 
sings and makes us feel like we are in 
Afghanistan. We can ,lf^„.^. 
smell Afghanistan." 
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Change in curriculum to 



orm 




Provided by the Presi- 
dential Decree- No. 260 uf 
June 1990. the resulution 
No. 261 of the Council 
cf Ministers a few months 
later in the same year, 
and dictated by the needs 
and l^quirements of 'thr 
society, the policy objt- 
ctives. structure curricul- 
um, programme and text 
books for the primary and 
secondary schools throu- 
ghout the country hiivt' 
undergone a radical cha- 
nge, stated Abdul Shok- 
our Haidari. President <;( 
the Department for Tra- 
nslatlim alMi "©^^^titi^ 
of the Education Minislrv 
talking to a KT corresp^ 
ondent. Amena Sayod Za- 
dah. 

Asked to pre.sent ah 
account of the main tasks 
of his department. Mr. 
-Itatd«ri said: 

Before going into detu- 
ils' of the obligations and 
tasfks-of the Translation 
and Compilation Depart- 
ment, I deem it necessary 
to tell you in brief of the 
educational .policy and 
oli:^etiv«8 which havt* be- 
en inspired by the Con- 
stitution. They can bv 
listed: 

— To train the childr- 
en. teen-a(gers and the yo- 
uth and to polish their 
abilities, talents and in- 
terests in linw> with the 

-conaniands of the . Sacred 
Religion of Islam, the ac- 
complished national tra- 
ditions and honours: 

— To work the educat- 
ional curriculum, , teach- 
ing methods and evalua- 
tion methods based on 
the abilities, talents and 
interests of the children 
and the teea-i^^^ and 
the youth; 

— To adjust the prim- 
ary interiiiidiiiU- ami 
st'i'Diidary fducalion m 
haminny with the actual 
conditions iiiui circuinst- 
iiiUfs of life \ aiiK s and 
n<:'t'ds of llu- societV" » , , 

Among the basis tasks 
of the department is to 
map out the educational 
plan, work out the curr- 
iculum arid syllabus of 
the subjects included in 
the curriculum. prepare 
the text bouks imd 



present requirements 



teachers' guides tern ^e 
primary, secondary an:^ 
intermediate schools. 

When your correspond- 
ent asked hin> to elabora- 
te thje*- changes-qualitative 
and quantitative the cur- 
riculum, the syllabus 
and the class periods have 
undergone after the 11- 
class system was upgrad- 
ed to ]2-9y8teni as in the 
past, Mr. Haidari noted: 

This in*N(%*lf"i*^otion 

Wis Caused too many ch- 
iiiii'i's in the curriculum, 
syllabus and class peri- 
ods, say, a number of the 
subjects which had tojjen^ 
found in disharmony Wi- "* 




th the needs and dictate 
of the present condit- 
ions of the s<jciety were 
either deleted or replaced 
by new ones. Such reces- 
sary changes were brou- 
>^ht to the class periods 
as well. To be more prec- 
ise, the subjects of IWor- 
al. Civil Information and 
Economy which are now 
tauj»ht in seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades resp^ 
ectively have replaced so- 
ciola^^r which used to be 
tauiaht in 10th and 11th 
grades in two class peri- 
ods a week. • Moreover, 
the Psychology has been 
tetrodlic^ iittW' in the 

■eing 



American expert calls on 



President 




KABUL, JAN. 26, (BIA) 
Preiident NajiinxUah 
received in Presidential 
OlXioe Ludvie Adamdc 
Profeanr of hlctorjr in 
a US Arizona Universi'ty 
and an expert on Aigbr 
antitan ^detduy after- 
noon. 

In; .the meeting itbe Pr- 
esident gave an aoeount 
«f Ibe sitiu^n in the 
country, calling specifi- 
cally thie five-point UN 
Secretary General's pe> 
ace plan a oonstructive 
framewortc aJlowin^ tbe 
•ettlement of tbe Afghan 



hOi^ JSub vfimr that the 
only way tw jurt and 
acceptable solution of • 
the A,fghan situation can 
paas through dialogue 
and intra-Afghan under- 
atanding and we are re- 
ady for allround coop- 
eration to this end, ttie 
President reiterated. 

■niamking the Presid- 
ent for tbe meeting, Pr- 
of. Adamic said that the . 
international circles ai^l 
the pe»i»<li«fng oioiifr- 
iea mwt exert serious ' 



efforts for speeding up 
the piocess of poliitical 
settlement of the Afghan 
issues, ffettine th^ Afoh 



ans together to d«cdde 
tile tettiie of iheir oou 
fttry through und^vta- 
ndifig and' talilcg 

He evaluated as precise 
andi positive the efforts 
of the state of 4he Repu- 
blic of Afghanistan in 
approachin g i^e Imam. 



im, 



taught to the I2th graders 
in two pertc^s a we^If. A 
number of new vital and 
iniportant subjects have 
been introduced to the 
curriculum which has of 
course increased the d- 
"is., periods 

Certainly any sort . f 
change in the subjects and 
class periods directly aff- 
ects the syllabus and th«- 
teaching programme^ loo 
said President of the De- 
partment as the KT corr- 
espondent asked hin> wh- 
at they had d'me new for 
the syllabus to conforn 
with the new system vi 
12-elass. In this connetfl- 
ttm-tfee department was 
instructed by the Minis- 
try of Education to prep- 
are and regulate the sy- 
llabus of different subje- 
cts included in the curri- 
culum of the l2-class sys- 
tem in close and activ^^ 
commhation and cooper- 
ation with the concerned 
ulema, experts, and sp- 
ecialists of the Academy 
of Sciences, Kabul Uni- 
vrsity, Ministry of Pu- 
blic Health, the academ^t 
and scientific members 
of the concerned depart- 
ments of thi" |«4ttcati(*i: 
Ministry. 

Advised so, the Depar- 
tment for Translation and 
Compilation created nu- 
merous conunissions a 
its offices and could sw- 
iftly prepare the sylkbuj 
so to be in conformity wi- 
th the calss periods and 
re€|Uirements of the pres- 
ent conditions. The new 
syllabus is expected to 
come out of print soon 
and to be circulated th- 
roughout the country. , 

For the iw^w ^-W** . f 
i;i71 HS. 98 titles of books 
iiave been planned to be 
printed, almost two fold 
'nore than planned for 
fhe"6trrr#m year tt has to 
be clear that the Depait- 
ment in powerless for so- 
me reasons to print Wi the 
books of the new svstein, 
t(itailinj> 48(1 titles with a 
©fpculation of 2f> niriWiOri 
Copies 

(By our K^'pOTter.) 
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In A^l^^lff *l°>oi^ 
«aeh woiamBStf of the 
populatioDv notably in 
fihe provinces, haa got 
and -4?reierved ita own 
culture and foUdore, the 
efaaraeteriatiei and nota 
of which, can be traced in 
the treaaurjr of the nat- 
ional cuatems and folk- 
Joric faahiona. Therefore, 
the eMence of our popular 
colture can be desirably 

assesaed and evaluated. 
• • • 

Onf! of the gains, one 
can say, of tiie folkloric 
culture in our country 



es in wedding eeremonies 
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es are ipertormed to epMr 
even 4^p«rtiea and coe^ 
acicniMiM:^«ll fa inihUc 
imd ^ttonali' rffjitiTala 
and iiitiii<w> "The peo- 
ple have given theae ga. 
jneB apediic^Munes, thro- 
ugh the characttflatlca 
and diatincttona d whi(% 
pne can find Mi^ "^Wit^ 
and origin. Sadi of thaae 
games is mirroring ihe, 
way of thinking and 
folkloric fashions of the 
people of the Afghan aoc- 
iety in different periods 
of time. Among these ga- 
aje the sport games wh- mes more Ifpujar are ho- 
ich are iSfomTed in var- rse racing, jousting Bua- 
ying fashions in the Cire- kaahi and other hobbies 



ipx>unds. First a distance 
is determined for racing 
and a aum of money is 
set with the name 'horse 
bet' with the agreement 

of the bride's 
This contest is 



ers come back to tbe po- 
int set earlier. The winn- 
er is given a reward. 
Another popular game 
mostly performed in the 
wedding eeremonies par- 
father, ticularly in the eastern 
attended and southern provinces 



by outstanding and vers- is f&mHing, which has 
etile horsemen along with been mastered by Afghan 
the horses weli-fed and tribes, notably, Sulalm- 
prepared for the event, ankheil. In this ^me. 
The distance set for racing 'Wara', the companions of 
is called 'peta'. When the the groom are coming to 
race is going on all are the bride's house to take 



monies and jubilees bf 
happiness and joy such 
wedding parties and the 
Uke. Hiis, many believe, 
has been bequeathed ov- 
er from th^ Arian era fr- 
om 

generation 'to generat- 
ion with aUirht and major 



such as rooater-fi^ting, , 

quail-fighting, cam<S«^ 
hting and others. 
' In central provinces pa- 
rticularly Hazrajat, hone 
racing is niueh popular 
in wedding ceremcmiea. 
After getting the 



intBoduced in the Um <rf lunch, t^ celabrantB get 



busyinft ahouting and 
encouraging the racers, 
one of the elders is solv- 
ing the deals between the 
relatives of the bride and 
the bridegroom in prese- 
nce of &eir fathers. Ho 
is taking some money fr- 
om the groom's father and 
give to the relatives of 
the bride with the na- 
me of 'Darga Geeri' and 

'Saana'. SLmultaneousliy, 
when these ceremonies 
end, the results of the ra- 
ce get clear and the rac- 



IDBA provides loans to industrial 

... 

institutions 1 



The Industrial Develo- 
pment Bank of Afghan- 
istan (IDBAJ has envi- 
saged allocation. Mi.'Wi 
of million loan to the 
privte projects showing 
over 98 per cent applic- 
ation of plan the cu- 
rrent year. - 

Similarly, the IDBA 
for the purpose of devel- 
opment and promotion 
of handicraft and cott- 
age industry has a plan 
to establish one indust- 
rial market in Mazar-i- 
Sharif which 210 projects 
would be settled over 
there and isome 4000 pe- 
ople would employed. In 
particular training prog- 
rammes, some _65000 pe- 
rson would be trained in 
different fields there. 

The above was stated 
by Eng. HaiatiUI^ Az- 
iz. presidetJ^ of'^W'^BA 
to Kaibul Times co- 
rrespondent and added, 
the' Bank has disbui^d 
I Afs. 480 million for 71 
f small and medium scale 
industrial projects and 
industrial cooperatives. 
The income statement of 
IDBA. audited by Khanna 
and Annadhanams Avd- 
Mng Oamptmy, tlKywa Afs. 
150 million net income 
and Afs. 77 million net 
profit. 

According to the res- 
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the grqom's relatives na- 
ve to shoot, while rac- 
ing on horseback, a feath- 
er swinging from a atrlBg 

affixed in the middli; 
^f a long stick stuck to 
a high point. To take ttie 
bride is delayed until the 
feather is shot. 

This game is performed 
in another fashion axsm^ 
the people of Zabul. 
relatives of the bride are 
placing a few eggs 
in a suitable 

int with a distance 
of lUO to 150 meters, with 
the groom compelled to 
shoot them all to get the 
authority to take the br- 
ide home In case of fail- 
ure, he has to repeat It 
again nex day. If success- 
ful, he can take the bride 
home, otherwise the wed- 
ding ceremonies is consi«^. 
deied not to be that en- 
joyable. I 

■Qawaq' is a similar ga- 
me played in Fariab. Wh- 
en the relatives of the 
bride and the groom go 
for taking the bride, here 
a metalic coin is hung 
from a point. The you- 
ng horsemen are radno 
assistance to the indus«2| and shooting the coin. 



her to the groom's vUlage 
with the ceremonies and 
customs conrunon, and mo- 
stly very interesting and 
even unforgivable for th- 
ose outside of these com- 
munities. In front of 
the bride's house, they 
have to prove there the 
competence and skill in 
local games. They can ta- 
ke the bride to the gro- 
om's houses only in case 
of success. Among these 
tests tile most difficult it 
the racing and shooting 
game. The horsemen of 



ial interprises for their 
implementaticm. extension 
reconstruction, rehabilit 
ation and improvement 
of them. IDBA assists 
loans to the industrial 
project in the form of 



The winner M given prices 
and rewards. 




(Shal^R^aLtengg^ 



itiUmhaak. 

oia^^' board of dir- 
ectors one million Afs. 
is transffered to the Na.- 
tional Commiasion SatiB* 
earancje of tern ton.- of 
Afghanistan, one milli- 
on Ais. is transffered to 
the National Association 
6t Disable in Afghani- 
Stan and the rest of the 
profit is transffered acc- 
ording to the coniBtitution 
of the IDEA 1^ i#4 
gal reserves. 



Aziz 'said; 
and current 



Tlie fixed 
of 



four yeaiB. 



IDBA is fin- 



IDBA are Afc fia'^^m^TT ^ 
amS AW ioaT* of their fixed and 

I^'TJ^^:!^ king capital. 



and 

Afs. 

07 millioin and Afc. 2921 
million respectively. -The- 
re is an increaae of 6;6 % 
in 1990 compared- to 
the year 1989 in cuaait 
assists, of the IDBA. 

The main objective of 
the IDBA are the com- 
pared to the year foUows: 

- P^ovidtel ^icial 
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ancing the industrial pr- 
to 70 per cent 
wor- 



— Provinding of tech 
nical aasistances and fa- 
cilities is also one of 
the objectives of the IDBA. 
At tiie moment IDBA 
haa absorbed US 1.5 mi- 
llion under the name of 
project which provides 
technical assistances to 
the handicrafts and cot- 
tage indufltries. Also ID- 
'BA has set tip several 



uaful workshop for up- 
garding the knowledge 
of entrepreneurs in lea- 
ther indtiatry. knitting, 
gwroent and dyining ca- 
rpets. 

— Providing and pre- 
paration of consultancy 
reports, fessibility stud^ 
ies which predicts the 
efficiencies of industrial 
projects is also another 
of objective of the IDBA. 

IDBA haa . one agency 
as a induatrlal center in 
Barikot of Kabul where 
21 small scale industrial 
projects are settled. The 
facilities such as perm- 
anent availability of ele- 
ctricity, water, telephone 
andi illiteracy courses are 
provided fbr them. The 
financial facilities and te- 
chnical aasistances are 
easily available for them 
too. At the monvent, ID- 
BA has one agency in 
Mazar-i-Sharif and it has 
in plan to establish mo- 
re ageneiai ^M another 
provinces. 

The IDEA was establi- 
shed in 1977 as a private 
Bank and its working 
capital waa Afs. 240 mi- 
llion in th^bandr. It is 
owned by the governm- 
ent and its capital hK 
increasd to Afs. 740 mi- 
llion lately he concluded. 
(By Sadnddin) 



Regional commission proposed to be formed 



to f acilitate politic al settlemen 



iwH a p— nnwiiiiamwi ft» 
JooQwIlito hiion he UA flir 

11 ■ i ivT-r 'iiiflftf- 



tl-S2. 



To lMigin with, 
Id like to speak dbottt 
my tours of Iran «nd 
PakiiBtan and to the Re> 
pufclic of AfghaniBtan 
ia aimed at: In the fin t 
place we . want to reach 

new contracts with these n*te, Akiram ZafcL Ge- ^ — 
countrie. in poJitical, di- neral Secretary • of Fore- 

plomatic. trade, econo- \gn M4niartry, Sardar All JL ff,,^^'****^ 
mic, scientific and cul- Minift«r of Economy and 5? 
tural .phenK. Ftoan^. We reiSij M i?'/SLS^ l«*t«ied 

T ^* preciaely, Hgn In the near fStwe SSaSSldi?* fiffiSST* 

I wwld liie to .ay that a bilateral treaty on tU- JS^Sr 

5 Re course 0* my stay round coopertiii. ™' W Sf^fSL^ 

there. I made call* onPr- also agreed that a mee- ^,.!SS*S5^ ^iJ^ 

Jlepublie of lean, Mr ives nf ±hf tiqa r»Ki«» It^^' !• In n»« 

R«»fMnJanl, MirSSr. of kZia pjjiataf anSt: ^ ^ ^ 

Foreign Affalfli. IWfeoce, dia held to dW S^^t.'TLJfT^S!* *° 

Bco««jjy and Money. A. nuclear noiTp^olif ^a?^ 

a rewlt of these meet, to Southwestern Attt ^Wmm- 

IngB, we agreed that The Pakistani aide pled- rim m». h.^^ 

Iran «d Russia should ged to acUvely c^ntaS- fliS^ S«^lr ^ 

1 Afghan question and ex- uQA. amnmaei by Htr- 
'"^^ Plowed its identity wi- ffS^IdSSSlM a 

^^•P u fzLir °' Afghanistan Is cone- m doi^ that Mr Miil^ 

tm, , ffot the opportunity to ill intention t» cfint 

™?2 '^^i 2* »«P«5»en- us. He himself was md- 

^S^^ Si* •'^^^ l^* ^"x*^! over 

tiSrJ^^,^ i"? a ptiBoners whose nante 

21 Tandm leaders indi- was Haibilbullah.'^liir was 

lUcd .e^lamant In Af g- ^\ .''^i l^'^'^of^'Z 

hanistw,. to support t£ Gul^din Hetoatyi ^^2«1 T^ii****' 

food oCfioes by theUn. Sebghatullah Mu^aSS Tiibt I^ncii^T^ "2^ 

ited Natio«s In tW. rt- Peer GaHani, Mo^amm: SSldid? n^n^ 

•pect and to contribute adl and Sheikh Asef.The er« o# h^-^^J^" 

in p«waful Mdutton of point to mentton is th^5 Ij^L wiJh Si 

mm queotlon, while pm. GuBbuddln Hekmatyar aU nll^^^iiSlA 2^ 

We alio met tbc rep- that as a result of tiMse 

resentotlv«s of the Muj- mfrtfitjK most of the 

aUddln located on the opposition representatives 

Afghan-Inoian border M- «Poke out in favour of 

na. to 'wrhom. wt made the statement by. the 

dew «he poiMon ofBu. UN Secretary General. 

frt» tmmning t^ pol- prescribing the Afghan 

itkal 8«ttl«n«Bt of tha political settkooent Mo- 

Aman pftkimn and re- reover, w«< mwrnaL J the 

•CMd In afrMmcnt agreements reached ear- 

cttrtof lha releaae of li«r in Moscow. You kn- 

the Soviet prisoners of ^ that in the recent 

J5» md the imi«isoned P*^. ■ delegation of the 

MttJahlddln. Ae a result Af^an opposition, hea- 

^ o<Qr maetlyDgs a Joint ^ Rahul, had 

Kuntan-IranliA stateme- * to Moscow. 

?it: *#|»Nt, mvited by President Ye- 

I'Wr- You are aware 

As tor the mootings that we worked out a 

In Fiklrtan, you of cou- written treaty and disc- 

n» know that the gov- the agreements and 

^ramoBt of Pakistan has the statement. We rea- 

'•«>«P*|jl* thO independ- «n agreement to set 

«Boa It HmitA. In Pak- ^ • Joint commission at 

we held talks wl- the soonest to be invol- 

tfa ftepldent Oholam b. ^ in the political sol- 

haq Khao. Prime Ifini- the Afghan pr- 
•ter Natwaz Sharif, 8atd- 

ar All. Chalnnan of Se- ^ rtgarda the prison- 



turn Caspian 
Into a favourable aeooom- 
ic site for each other. 
Furihar, Iraa fot pctp- 
ared to be mora active 
in the prooess of a pol- 



nistan was returned to 
us. but after we made so- 
me researches, there ex- 
ists not such a region 
in Turkmenistan, but in 
the Republic of Afghan- 
istan. • A letter sent to 
us takes the noteHabib- 
ullah was enlisted in 
the army in 1969 and 
held as prionaer in 1990. 
And you know that in 
1OT9. the Soviet troops 
not in Afghanistan 
and had left it one year 
earlier; ; He ' tMmself dis- 
closed ftat he had not 
served in the Sovte|«f» 
my. Habibullah is now 
rateiiMed to the offle« 
of the IntemattonaB Cok 
mmittee of the Bed (^m 
•n^ tiiy advisor,, hnat 
ie involved in thiM, 
that he can be fiven 
hte iain%^-' l^iire got 
some considerations in 
this i«gsrd whidi I wo- 
uld Hke to raiae with 
thMR* 
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t 

Hiey intended to cheat 
Mujadeddi. Since Mr. Mo- 
jadeddfr i» in tevour of 
the poiitieal solutton thr^ 
ough Aalegite and peac- 
eful meanat I want to re- 
marfer tiat the Russtek ai- 
de haa faithfully- fuMtM 
what it has undertaikKn to- 
wwdk the Moscow 
iMBta.. 

Aceonfing to the Mosc- 
ow statement, the Mttjah- 
idcfin axe bound to set 
f^ the first batch of the 
prisoners and we will aee 
how tiiey will fulfil their 
share of undertakings. As 
far ae the Afghan aide 
is concerned I mean the 
State of the Republic of 
Ai^and&tan, and Presid- 
ent NajSbunah in person, 
they intend to set free a 
group of elderly prisoners 
as a move of good will 
to fadlitato the poiitieal 
solution of the question. I 
do not tell you their nu- 
mber, but I say that it is 
a cjmsiderable number. 

As for the subsequent 
measures by Russia. I til- 
ought statement be issued 
by the govermnenta of 
Iran, Paknetan and Russia 
in favour of the United 
Nations scheme. Follow- 
ing these visits, I hope to 
see the leaders of Ttirkm. 
eniatan. Azerbaijan Arm- 
enia. Ta^faiatan, Uzbekls. 
tan, Kacaii&stan and Ke^ 
rghesiatan, I -will reque* 
at leaders of these repab- 
lics to be involved in fte 
process of Afghan poUtf- 
cal solutian!. Securing the 
'Voement and coiumltm- 
ente of the presidents of 
: the iBdcpeddant repidUiQi 
Khieh, are to %m north 
of Af^ibAstai^- we inte- 
nd to set op a Joint coaHtt. 
isaton invv^ng the vt« 
oresentethFea of * the Sta- 
te of the Mep^le of Af- 
^anistan, the Afghan 
opposition. Ir»n. PdkM- 
an, tile reoreaentalitw of 
Russia. Tajiklatan, Ann- 
enistan, Axeibaijan, Ker- 
flheziatan, Torkmeniatan, 
Kazaikfastan and UdbehUt* 
an. 

Following the eraaMon 
of thla coBBBlaiion, m 
want to appeal United Na< 
tlons and Ita Seetet a iy 

General as well~as CSS" 

Saeuxity Council to offic- 
ially roaster this conun- 
iasion a* the official com- 
miaaion of the United Na- 
tions. We have agreed wi- 
th PtwtOmt NaHbuUah 
on the hiiiquarten of 
this commdssion to be in 
Kabul. After the conunis- 
sion ia formed, tile llxat 



appeal should be for cea- 
sefire and the implement- 
ation of the UN Secreta- 
ry General's . statement. 
"ITile was the whole which 
I eouldi tell you. Now I 
wo^ tilt' to answer vour 
questions. . . • 



tgr SdRsftiiH- 
■Winter ot At- 
•TTt hi Aa^aa- 




the 



NaJItedlah 

What hi 
Of ttaaa tal- 

ks? 

Aiwwer: In meettngs 
wMh the Aftthan Privfd- 
ent. and Prime Minister, I 
raised my view* eoncem- 
Inff thft postHona af Iran 
and Pakistan and the 
Afgixazi opposition rtpr» 
esentetives. "Hje idea -f 
set forth was supported 
by Presideirt and Prime 
Minister of Afghanistan. 
They both believe that 
only the Afghan people 
can solve the Afghan qu- 
estion and set the future 
state and government sy- 
stem of Afghanistan. Sin- 
^ the differences betwe- 
w*#ie Afghan governme- 
nt and the oppoeition are 
an obstacle, the commiss- 
ion which we intend to 
form will' level the path. 
The United Nations will 
superintend the process 
of political solution and 
the commission will be 
involved in it. The comm- 
ission will be drawn from 
among repreaetttethi^s of 
independent states. After 
the Afghan question is 
tackled politically and 
peacefully, the Afghan 
people will convene ele- 
cttona to .choose the futu- 
re government. No otiier 
choice exists. 

. .Qaesttan by Fnmee Pr- 
om: hi FMM» y«a Mil 
that the Bwataa 
to wqvhLbe tai 
with variMM 
of Pahlataa. Do yea tnto- 
■i te keep an you afliliu 

Answer: All aspects of 
joooperation have to be 
employed for wide-scale 
soUitiona to take shape 
with other countries. Aa 
tor the questions of ai^ 
deHveriea to a third eoa»: 
ti;y,. thiis can be solved b; 
parliament When the diw 
afte of these contracte 
ava woriced out and f orrar 
ulated the parliament 
will then decide (BIAl 
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Russian POW 



On the basis of the talks 
held between the opposit- 
ion delegation and the vi- 
ce-president of the Russ- 
ian Federation, the high- 
ranking d^«p tij ji of ^ 
at Federation first left 
for Iran for a meeting wi- 
th the high ranking autho- 
rities of that country. Th- 
en the delegation left for 
Pakistan 3nd urgeti the 
Afghan opposition to ext- 
radite the Soyiet POWs 
as per the eight-point fe* 
int sM^ment released in 
Moscow. But, u"nfortunate» 
jy, the opposition! fipnoup- 
ings hy mastertani^dinig 
another piM instead of 
extraditing a Soviet POW 
they extradited f\n Afgh- 
an to Mr. Rotskoi, the Vice 
President, of the Russian 
Federation. The Afghan 
said the following: 
. My. name is Bahaqul 
and my father's name is 
Haji I 
am a resident of Madan 
village, of Dawlatabad 
district i>j Fariab Provin- 
ce,. Dawran is :my broth- 



er and KariJn is my Uncle. 
My father died many ye^ 
ars back and I wtWOjM- 
n^f On a niece four J*S5ta» 
res of land. 

At the end of 1367 HS I 
was enlisted in cpnimond- 
er Jamil battalion^^teH^iai* 
aish village, Dawlatabad 
district. Fariab province. 
After tioine times, 1 was 
sent to^ Chnk »ri region, 
Kabul province. It wm 
midnitjht th^i I was arre^ " 
sted during the war by a 
^iujaheddin grouping att- 
ached to Zabit KMsaf. 
'Die group took me to Pe- 
shawar and handed me 
over to Khayat regiment 
attached to Hazrati Muj- 
adeddl. I wis' working as 
a pion in. thfit 9ffgim^t for 
three years. 

"One day Isinael Khan, 
the comrria idcr of this 
regiment told me to go 
to the house of Mujadecdi 
Sahib in Islamabad. We 
went there and were told 
that guests wmd ^^mme. 
and you havei to introduce 
jrourself ab a resident of 
Turkmenistan and they 



also gave me some do!iar 
and Pakistan Rupee. I in- 
troduced Tiycelf as a res- 
i^M ot Tll^iineilistan to 
the vice president of the 
Russian Federation. They 
extradited me as a Soviet 
fWWthe vice, president 
of that federation. He to- 
ok me to Kab il, to 'cave 
for the Russia the day af- 
ter. But I told him that 
Russian and I 
was a resident of Madan 
village located in Fariab 
province. He said that it do- 
, es not matter whether I 
would like to go or not? 
I said that I wottid like 
to leave' for my native pl- 
iace, Fariab province. That 
jig why he didn't take me 



Babaqul 

and I am now in Kabul 
said Babaqtii. 

labaquJ , who loves his 
native place added that he 
decided to leave for Fari- 
ab to live there, 

(K. Saiyedzadali) 



Gas regolarlv 
supplied 



1/6/92 



lb provide . ftirtl)ier 
fadWttog to our eoon^- 
men a oondenaced gae 
HUiilf ttetioo wu «ttab> 
JJidwdl Ini ■Qm framtiPatlE 
ai the mi nle U y ol comm- 
!eroe 19^ HS. As per 
fhe cp|nini!inents Iqr ihe 
fatmet Soviet Union id- 
^ the UtiOMttj of Coinm- 
erce, tbflf ioxmer l^ad 
niii41y put one ttiouiand 
litres of condensced gu 
at the disposal of the sta- 
tion in gratis aid whicb 
is being regularly suppli- 



eonsumers thr- 
16 outlets in ^ 
capital and of its agenc^ 
es in PuHkhumri, Uncari 
Sharif und HairaUn bor- 
der uhihteruptedly, • 

It is worth noentioning 
that the private enterpr- 
eneurs have of lat» taw 
ported 1200 tonnes of 
along with gas equipmen- 
ts etovep heaters, baloons 
etc. which were all tappl' 
ied to our countrymen.. 
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AiC^$ imoqme apamii Jf$. 125.9 milUmm^ 



With an initial capital 
of Ms. IS millions Uie 
Afghan insurance eom^ 
any was set up !n 1843 
H|3 (o protect the natio- 
nad fp^tal; promote 
the. naUoBid immltm&at, 
guarantee ttie new inves- 
tments. The Af^n ins- 
urance company would 
aoc^ 90 percent xUk 
to reinsoxe Its goods in 
sister companies abroad. 
But thanks to. the 
persistent work of its 
statt that the company gr. 
aduaily became self-«di- 
ent, reducing the share 
of. the sister obmpanies in 
\tt own interest 

According to the Presi- 
dent 9f the ^^an insur- 
anot nmpany, tint < 
profit of the eimpany wogt 
.Ab. IS mUUon la 
1358, SO mtlfioo^ 18B9, 
mtlUott Jli ' 
•t^^ in^ that 



ol libe company between 
the years 65-68 has promo- 
ted to Afs. 287 milUon. 
Tile president of the eom- 
pany is hopeful 
that {he net profit of the 
eon^Nmy would for sure 
show an inerease in ISM 
compared to ISB8. , 

Ihf company has also 
incseased its investment 
during the aforemention- 
ed years, say, the capit- 
al of the con^Muy was >^ 
promoted to AJBi. 75 mil- 
lion in 1359 and to 175 
miUion in 1869 HS. 

As the president of the 
eompany told * me, the 
euffhmiext of ttie omnpany 
haye been considerab. 
ly iiiereasad during tiie 




Mttm tile income of 
its. insurance tax,' the co- 
mpany has managed to 

Svett iMth Inside snd 
ilM4 IliHOMmtry. 



. I asked the preeiddnt 
of the co«n|>«ny if it l^tm 
identified compensati- 
oh I heaird In response 
at they _ have . comp- 
ensated Afs 2800 miUion 
wd UOOO doUaxe to our 
ctutomen ditfiht #ie 
yean 1857'4889. " 

The pmnpany : mainly 
iaaoses the 4«Npr» ema- 
'nafli^ feein em^gnM^^ by 
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and fire, thunderbolt 
flood, stormi and 
avalanches, explosions, 
natural and unexpected 
9alamitieS, ' Inaining ^e 
rohhery of goods and 
carii money, inauranoii 
of incidents, - ineup- 
ing the safety of workers 
dotiag their official wotk, 
insurance of vehicles exp- 
ort - and in^Mit 
goods. transit insu- 
Jranoe as well as the insu- 
rance oi passenger planes 
both during the local and 
foreign flighti. 

Speaking on the operat. 
Jonal plan of the compa- 
ny during the nine men- 
ths of ^ current year 
the pr^ent if p» 
company said t lat tilie 
operational plai in its 
insurance incomi excee- 
ds Afs 125.9 miiion whi- 
ch has been imnem«itcd 



million indicating 
an increase of 176 pe. 
rcent and the income of 
the company in oUier gp^ 
heres during the same pe- 
riod has Iteen All. 165 radii-, 
ion, idiowing the imple. 
mentation of the plan fey 
100 per cent. Similarly 
the compensation of the 
damages during the nine 
months of 1369 HS' have 
been increased by 32 per 
cent and accordii^g to 
the plan it shows a decre. 
ase of 56 per cent 
' The company is hopeAil 
that with the r«toi«tion 
of peace, and termination 
of hostili^es in the coun- 
try the scope of its activi- 
ties would he fiirtib«r ex- 
panded both at the natio- 
nal and International 
level and thus serving 
the <;ompatriots beflttl- 
n^y 

(By Sbokife Bohlslaitf) 
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Zhwak brings out a valuable book entitled IS^SZ'^'^^ 



"M^wa. Mu8ic" is the 
tttl* of a book, written by 
lUxtnmaJ M. Deen Zhw- 
tk • renowned, 77 years 
> old, Uatorian aod folklor* 
tat in Paahtu language. 
The oellectien of "Afghan 
Music" waa edited by 
V IL M. Jehad and pobdish- 
ed in 374 pages by Ariana 
Printing House in 1370 
HS (1191). Zfawak ie a 
meritorious member of 
the Writers' assodation oi 
Afghanistan. The book has 
been jpogpiled and divid- 
ed mm fhre portions as 
presented hereunder: 
• Firstly, the boak iTkHu- 
des an introduction in 
which valuable informat- 
ion as regards the start of 
muBie in our birlovvd horn- 
elahd, Afghanistan, has 
been refleeted. Cblng th. 
.rough this paasafe aoqu- 
aints the read^ to the 
stage-wise evolUtttm of 
muaic and Puditn lolk 
aongi, tehieved in the oo- 
ttne of history in . Kria 
country. . 

8«»ndly. Ustad Faru- 
kh AfandTs biogmphy has 
been written in brief. So- 
hiaquenCly. servloea ia 
the area of folk song's 
notations and in enrich- 
ing local Afghan muaic 
htfvc been ptetnred for 
which he has been held in 
'•verence by the wHtir. 
This part of the book fkm- 
iWarins the rsadm wUh 
certain social an^ edueat* 
lonal iatematton.' Oonaff* 
«MBtly» the naden eD. 
fhusi a it i gal ly gut semff 
iM wHb the miMtd^ 
irtiW Mpectsi oi mtdO, 
^*oht ind if«i«»t5mil 

iftrta of ifie country IIh^ 
fUncing at thi U*- 
4rip <baekgrouad o| Pn. 

^ ahtu folk sonigs. Ttis soft 
<d information will n«l 
only be of great use to 
the pMsent and fntpre ge- 
nerations but it wia also 
serve as sduroe «t infptr- 
itiosD, of artists, nuMieians 
««d reaearehers to oond- 
u-t. further studies for 
emcidstion of the dark as- 
pwii of the Pushtu folk 
songs. This unique book 
bM never manifested its- 
el* in the prwent form 
during tlie long AWun hi- 
•tory. Therefore, it will 
he notewrorthy to ment- 
ion that such a eoUection 
of subjects could be a mar 
tter of much interest to 

*U readers. Obviously, it 

would have been im|irob. 

able to gain aeotiijbiUty 



to such a weil-ooimiUed 
bo6k wlthoui the ontir- 
ing, painstaking and con- 
tinuous eff<»ts of a "Gold- 
en personality", Ustad M. 
Qeen Zhwek; who ahCiwed 
aa unpreoedented patien- 
ce to spend fourty yean 
of his age in bringing it 
out. Surely, presfnt 
atta flltoe Afn^ gene- 
rations will be prideful of 
Ustad Zhwak*! chariama- 
tic worics in bringing out 
this collection' of Pushtu 
master piece and will 
legard it as the gieat 
achievement of an astute 
scholar i^ho endurably in- 
corporated in resuscitat- 
ion and elucidation of 
almost dwindling folk 
songs by Converting them 
into standard notations. 



Ustad Zhwak has class- 
ified Pushtu folk sooff 
lttt» the fbllowinv ^ii 
parts In his bpok: 
1-T l^ahir folk son- 




-to n famous Pushtun tri- 
be in Kaodailar rtsgion. 

— "D-Hutakl Narei", or 
"song of Hutaki tribe". 
This -song was especially 
comfnon at Hutakai!s pe- 
rietf. nkereCore, the song 
is traditionally referred to 
them. These type of sonn 
~ long historic val- 



a— Nangi^rhar folk 40^ 
nit tmt, . .-[i 




^^andahfiif' fblk 
contain -die icUtmriog^dq^- 
ngi mb4 

— "Alur «r seagi 

— "Sharofi'' or "Sh« 
Woro Wore" i.e. "well, ga 
alo#ly, slo wly." It meahs 
that be cautious in ap- 
pijoaching with your wilt* 
e's family members, oth- 
erwise, in cempatibtUty of 

temper will erase frict- 
ion. 

— "Khorshadi", "Oh, 
my dear sister". 

^is is an mtroductory 
song for marriage cet«- 
mony. ^ 

— Dowa Dowa Tari Ak- 



is 



h^i... U. **Tike two 
strings of my hairs". 

It is a song which 
lang when the bride's ha- 
irs ac« done ap> to a fliai- 
ted style. 

"Babuala", it is sai^ at 
the first day of marriage 
when bride's relatives us- 
her her into a 
to sit on it. 

'^^''fiheen Kbidai 
rei" or "aong of « _ 
een mot**. It is usually 
"ng for a green spot wh^ 
ich is put on the ImdCs 
forehead as * syiribol 
love and affection. 
— "Kakalei Ghalai" 



Na- 

gp- 



of 



it 



U a folk song attributed 



7- School of legendary 
«o^gs of Fateh Khan Bal- 
ls and Shadi Bii>o. This 
folk song illustrates some 
legendary and folkloric 
upecte Of life in Kanda- 
har vegion. Ia these folk 
soags certain cultural and 
tradUiMial cuatems wh- 
ich have iafikntod the 
people's aotieiw «man«te8 
vom Fateh Khan Balix's 
sttfy. 1. 

3r— ittangarW folk so- 
ngs school. This aeheol in 
chides the fslleirlag ^ 
of songs: 

— • Muqam or "place 
of rank"— This type oi 
longs are quatrains or 
foursome. But some tihies 
It is not necessarily com* 
PO«ed of quatrains becau- 
•e it even indudee ten 
to twelve verses of songs. 

— Charbeita, "kuatra- 
Jns", is of-two types: si- 
raple quatrains and lehat-^ 
ned quatrain. 

— Badalei-This is usu- 
ally known Us Ghan! 
"lyric poem or ode". 

• — Keisei, (story). 

— Baqati- It it .abgi^«r 
to "Landai". 

— Bagatirlt ia sii^v 

**L.f'**^ "abort ao- 
nga , with fluent and 
annple con^ositioii. 

— "Loubi", it is also a 
simple type of Pushtu 
folkloric song, Ulustratiiw 
loving affairs betweeni 
young man and a yoyag 
lady in a romantic s^JeT^ 
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tical oompositicm 
— "Musliahera" ie 

st^ ^^'^^^Mm 

In ihis style the follow- 
ing artistic aspects ©f 
songs have been reflect- 
ed: Songs; Atan, "da- 
nang" and "Sarokai" i.e. 
dissection. 

Dissections are those 
songs which at their eods 
a "Landai** or "sbwt po- 

IS."'"*"" 
Stti^ Polk Song. 

In this style of songi 
the teUowing interestlnc 
aspects of fa&Iotie lyil- 
cs are refleeted: 

This style o<«onc sheds 
>«ht on historic sspects of 
the origin of son^i and 
simuitanwjuy, some le-, ' 

»atof«» ha. 
^ been iotes^iae^d jn 
beiiiL 



Fifthly - abort sono. 
Landel»". have beenaS 
«Pounded in Hiis book. 
Ustad Zbwak asprases 
Ws personal views on the 
subject matter of the 
short songs and, conse- 
quently, presents a crad- 
ible reference for readers ui 
and enthusiasts in tfaeorit- Mk 

iealiUastaillooofSrbor 

ok. 



The "Afghan Music'' ia 
additkm to its thsoretieal 
and artistie aspeefe of 
explanation contains two 

riffiiflcaatly- tana. 

yVHit portioas' 

1— Featuring portld|, 
which des%--^ •^.rrT' 

aetivites of , 
a. Notations, 
Undoubtedly, it requi 
res to be •mpK^t0|,|^|^ ^ 
ce again, that the book 
entitled, "Af^ian ICoilc'' 
can be utilized as a major 
reliable source of scienti- 
fic information for cond- 
ucting Ittither study on 
Pu^btn fdkleric sona 
in f utuia. It cAn also serve 
as a good reflarMica in 
scholazt, acadenddans 
folklorlsta culturallsta, arl 
tista and other factfind 





relentiess endeavoia 
<*• by Ustad Zhwak. 



ma- 



Last but not least, the 
ry resson, the readers book to MahnSd Fe! 



win extend their cordial 
appreciation and gratit- 
ude to ita writer for his 
unique achievement in 
bringing out a ooUeotton 
of superb information wh- 
ich aeeessiblUty to If could 
m be ei^eM trlChoiit 



rokh Afandi. Prof. m. 
Gul Nbori, Ustad Gh. Hu- 
ssian and Ustad Ghulam 
Grhafoor Brishn^ and ot- 
hers . 



(By: F. H. S«id) 
JAKOAMl^ M. MM. 



11/9 - KT - Sidiq Afghan, the Afghan 
philosophical mathematician now living 
in St. Petersburg, predicted that Mik- 
hail Gorbachev will become UN Sec'y 
Gen'l in 1995. 

12/10 - BIA - In a press conference, Na- 
jibullah said that Afghanistan was ready 
for direct negotiations with Pakistan & 
"to abaiiioff ftct |0 face war & start 
economic, CGH^ttial, eultural & techni- 
cal coopermtibti Mth each other.*' 

12/11 - BIA - A commission headed by 
Dep. Prime Min. A.Si was created 

to lower "fi&gimiiAtiomftl ^'iisM^g" In 
various gov't ministries. During 1992, 
strict measures will be adopted to pre- 
vent the expansion of th<^ hxtwm^m&wacy , 



12/18 - Pay am (the Party paper) - 



1/5 - KT - The ConHnunicafclans Ministry will 
buy & install 24 wir.^Xess units 'to bring 
radio & TV programs to residents of Nemroz, 
Farah, Helmand & Kandahar provinces. The 
Kandahar telephone exchange is to be restored. 

1/6 - KT - 
stalled in 
were 



A new telephone exchange was in>- 
Ghazni & 3 other Ghaztii exchanges 
reactivated, „ 




Even .with all the problems, hope for a. political 
solution is still possible. 



12/22 - KT - The RA recognized Uzbeki- 
stan, Tajikistan, Khirghizistan, Azer- 
baljaii & the Russian Federatiotff 

12/25 - KT - The RA recognized the 
Ukraine & Byelorussia. 

12/26 - BIA - Heywad reported that a 
criminal network was distributing 
counterfeit bank notes in the RA. The 
notes are in denominations of Afs. 500 
& 1,000. 

12/29 - KT - The Islamic Assn. of China 
& the Chinese Red Crescent gave the Af- 
ghan Red Crescent $100,000 wts^feh of 
medical equipment & stationery. 



1/13 - LA Signal - The US fears that Afghan 
guerrillas may sell the Stingers in their 
possession to the highest bidders, which may 
be terrorist groups. Supposedly Iran has 
bought some & both Iraq & Libya have made 
offers. 

1/16 - KT - "Molki Hawa," the magazine of the 
Civil Aviation & Tourism Ministry has resumed 
publicati^ art^iT « ,3J^#«f hiatus*' ■ 

* Mir 'Mizm^ie^' MiM€± & ^mt'' '' 

tice & pres. of the penal court 
the SM|^r«ae Court respectively. 

1/19 - KT - The Afghan Bank Mllll 

gr^tM loans worth $JJk2m Ji#.fe'l 

trsi^rs & private entrepreneurs & 

Afs. 10,640m for the growth of 

exports. _ 

Similarly tlie bank hu 
helped the raise of the 
earrentr depoait and sav- 
iof aecoiuiti in this per- 
iod. Sty, the last year's 
balance of the bank indi- 
cates that there were ov- 
er Afk 10616 , million 

11844 miUioa and 292 
million in the deposit, co- 
rrent and as afsar 
-ing tMO^Bp feapcetiyely. 

1/19 - KT - Najib declared 2/15/92 as "Nat'l 
Salvation Day of the People of Afghanistan." 
Coinciding with the anniversary of the Soviet 
troop withdrawal, "this occasion is likely 
to be observed. ^ 

1/24 - NYT - As the war grinds down, Afghans 

are flooding into Darra to sell their guns, 

according to Edward Gargan. And gun prices 

are going down. 

Just a few years ago, an AK-47 cost 
$1,200. The 11,000 rupees sought by the 
guerrilla f^ter who called on Mr. 
Khan was e^l tQ less $500. Mari- 
fat ^ah, a famii^tlinnii Small village 
south of here, sat on the carpet in Mr. 
Khan's shop, eyeing a shotgun. Over- 
hearing the conversation with the Af- 
ghan rebel, he smirked sll^tiy. "Not i 
more than 9,000," he said. *i iMve 
I know." « • • 



It should be mentioned 
that this bank is a share 
hol«ter tn the 23 lnt«p> 
naL eeoam^ tin^ttitlons 
and it paid Afs. 290 mill- 
ion as a share to Ariana 

Afghan Airline in the 
current y«ff. 



For Mr. Khan, the gun dealer, the 
end of the boom years of the Afghan 
war is just another vagary of business, 
and the cauMM,t||fsjnuiahedeen just a 
tremor iirW^lvvr of supply and de- 
mand. "My father and my grandfather 
sold guns," he said. "If the Atghans 
don't want guns, somebody will. Prices 
go up. Prices go down. This is busi- 

MSS." 
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Af ghans' folk ideas 



There was a folk idea 
among th^ people that, 
good quality diamonds co- ^ 
uld'be found wftt he- the bird in such a post- lack small singing bird, 
Ip of bats. The idea wu tion she can discover wh- eloved by every one. The 
that, immediately after at the good messafe is by eople allow the swallow 
the bati give birth to iMu addressing the bird this v make nests on the ce- 
bies, some one should ta- way: ' ing of their buildings. 

Oh, Khush Khabarak. he birds are allowed to 
Dahanet Pur Shakarak Bu , and come freely with- 
go Khabare- Khushat Ra u any problem as 

"Oh happy messenger, ^ase 
your bill is full of sugar. 
If you have good 



ke the babies away from 
the nest, and plaee them 
beneath a glass, or some- 
thing made of glass, and 
wait until Oe mother 
attempts to recover Uieni. 

According to the leg- 
end, she will try to do so 
by breaking the glass wi- 
tk a diantMmd she has ta- 
ken from a mine. Also ac- 
cording to the legend the 
diamoad die mts wM be 
the most valuable in the 
world. The bat is also fa- 
in^ W **^parak-i- 
Charmee" mmf tlM 
people. 

There is a long-tailed 
bird, coloured Uack and 
white, called magpie, wh- 
kh, according to Afghan's 

folk ideas is usually a 
carrier of good news, es- 
pecially from travellers 
back to their loved ones 
and lasniUes. 

Whatever its message 
is. good or not, eaa be 
predicted by looking at 
how it sits. If it sits fae- 
iailmm^im' anra it 
brings will be eniatakljr 
good. 

The legend f uitiMr Mq« 
that, sboulC^i Hffoiui see 



news 

for me caw out once." 

It is also worth ment- 
ioning that the Afghan 
people have folk ideas 
about "cat". 

The tongue of the cat. 
according to legend, is 
made out of diamonds and 
whatsoever is liked 
by her is tiierefore, dean 
and should not be washed, 
if the hair of the cat falls 
in food and be eaten, it 
is thought that the person 
who eats it will get a dis- 
ease iiwiq|« • - 

Owners of houses can 
tell wether they will have 
gi^ts by watching their 

cats. 

; When the cats sit opp- 
osite tt)e dqf^ lietai 
their hands and face, 
the guests will soon arr- 
ive. It is further thouf^t 
that cats are capable of 
enduring any kted of 
pain, even tortnre, and 
that is needed to kill one 
for otrtaia. 
awalkw U, ■ white «||||^ 



Also peii^ Itstieve th- 
at some verses. Therefo- 
re, people do not annoy 
them and believe that to 
be a nuisance to these in- 
nocent birds is like comm. 
itting a great religious 
sin. 

There is also another folk 
idea among the people 
that if they take swallow 
to their rooms tmA ' Httnnt 
one of its wings with 
-suffron or curry, the 
swallow will return next 
year and bring a presmt 
for the household. 

There is, likewise. a 
folk idea about the pigeon 
among the Afghan peop- 
le. People believe that 
the pigeon, especaally ab- 
out the white dove that 
has agreement with fair- 
ys. A few people And use- 
ful to have one or two pa- 
irs of doves with them. 

On the other hand, th- 
ey think it wouldn't be 
any good to hunt and eat 
the meat of dove. Thty 
are of tile ofrinion that 
any one who eonsumes 



the meat of dove will ei- 
ther become ill or insane. 

Also they think the rin- 
gdove should not be kill- 
ed, because they believe 
the neck had been ring- 
ed red by the blood of 
tile martyrs. 

Similarly, the patrige's 
eye is thougbt, in folk 
ideas, to be salty and 
therefore caus« bad lack 
and evil fortune to every 
beautiifnl thdng it looks 
upon. 

Likewise the crow (a 
black bird) mostly appea- 
rs in the sky during the 
winter, especially when 
the white snow blanket, 
"the while snow blanked. 
The people interprets its 
cawing to mean "snow", 
"snow" and are of the folk 
idea that this cawing, in 
fact, brings on the snow. 

Legends about dogs are 
also common among the 
Afghans. For example, 
the howling ot d^ ^ 
mous by the name of 
"Qoolt Kashidan" is th- 
ought to cause bad luck. 
Wheii a dog- is observed 
to lie on its baek with its 
legs in m air, legends ta- 
kes it as a syn^i of a 
cotSn and m sign that 
there will be a death in 
the f amUy of the dop ow- 
ner. 

It is AuHier thongit tfc. 



at cats are capable of en. 
during any kind of pain, 
even severe torture. Pe- 
ople believe that cats 
have ^ven souls and one 
must kill' t seven times 
because it is believed that 
all cats have seven lives. 
However, the person who 
does kill the cat will 
himself pay the consequ- 
ences madness or will be 
killed and the ghosts will 
take revenge upon him. 

There are also folk ide- 
as about many other an- 
imals. 

Concerning mice, it is 
thought that the food th- 
ey iuLve touched should 
not be eaten and 
that the presence of many 
mice in a house means 
there is also a traitor th- 
ere. 

AsBCBB are believed, in 
folk ideas, sometimes act 
as doctors. Panarist dise- 
ases On the toes and fing- 
ers can be cured according 
to legends, by putting 
the wounded finger in tte 
asses ear. 

According to tradition- 
ally accepted norms wh- 
ite cocks should be killed 
on the eve of the new 
year. There are many ot- 
her folk ideax about birds, 
animals and natural th- 
ings among various eth- 
nic groups in different i 
parts of Afghanistan. Tbe ' 
most common ones were ' 
explained in the above, j 
^ i9fV.WL SMri) 



An Af gthan ptoyjo^r tradi tional eioftiaii|i9 taoni. 
oetetamdei In mW areas of thie oonlntiy. r " — 




US expert believes in 
rout of f undamentiilhm 




Tamse Deer head of a 
center for Afghanistan st- 
udies at Neihraska Unive- 
rsity in USA who has re- 
cently returned from Pa- 
kistan has disclo- 
sed that the ISE or 
the espionage network of 
Pakistan procures special 
funds for GulfcuddiQ He- 
kmaityar and that the Pa- 
kistan government at ti- 



mes had s6) say in the po- 
licy pursued by 

He has added that Gul- 
huddia Hteatjrar also 

receives huge sums from 
: otiier fundamentalist gr- 
j oupings. 

[ Tamse believes that 
fundamentalism is on the 
verge of a virtual collap- 
se more so in view of the 
Amounting rifts between 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar 
and the Pak authorities. 



Speaking to the VOA 
Anwarulhaq, an Afghan 
scholar, presently teach- 
ing in one of the USA 
universities has express- 
ed his concern in case the 
Afghan hardliners take 
over in. Ai^^anistan. He 
has also- said that should 
the same happen, then, 
the At^ans would have 
to live through a period 
of tenor and qpptress- 
ion at tlw hand of ftih- 
damentali*tit\_ ' 
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1/27 - UN Press Release AFG/38 (issued 2/7) 
UN Sec'y Gen'l Boutros Ghali made a state- 
ment regarding the convening of a gather- 
ing of about 150 Afghans to discuss tran- 
sition ffiechanistas t^icfi could lead to the 
establishment of a bromd-^ased gov't in 
Afghanistan through free & fMr etWctiotis. 
The gathering would be held outside the 
region. (See 2/7, 2/27^ 3/13). 

1/28 - KT - The Council of Ministers ap- 
proved an increase of Afs. 100,000 in the 
price of ginned cotton. 

- An RA delegation will soon go to Tajiki- 
stan to discuss the export & sale of Af- 
ghan natural gas. Work is being done with 
"concerned institutions of the Russian 
Federation & some other foreign firms to 
extract & refine oil & create ni#d|,wa re- 
finer ies in the cotMtry." 

2/2 - KT - Pakistan /stopped giving 
arms to M^an v^^jy^ij^j^gMiBi^ Ibe budget 
allocated for tb&l, p^fti^« SwiAl. -Arabia 
& the US has been spent & Pakistan does 
not have weapons to give the mujahideen. 
"According to BBC, Pakistan is no longer 
ready to play the role of military advisor 
& lea^ii^ i^e Afghan opposition." 
(See 2'f%^' W^'tmrn^ articles on pp , 6,8, llj) 

- Najibullah t^ldomed Pakistan's new 
policy. 

- Frontier Post - 



PAK-U5 view; on 




2/8 - KT - Sultan Ali Keshtmand, a 
former RA prime minister, was attacked 
at a Kabul mosque yesterday by an un- 
known person. "A security, source... 
said the case was interrogated by a 
comp€tJ5ttt cquraiission & the results are 
to be anriouriced to the fttbl^,' 1^ 
perpetrator is absconding.''^ 

2/9 - A 100-line telephone switch- 

board opened in Cheghcheran in Ghor . 

- NYT - The organizations led by Moja- 
dedi, Gailani & Moh'd Nabi issued a 
statement describing the UN initiative 
as the "most appropriate option under 
the present conditions" for an Afghan 
settlement. However - 

C'The four radical Islamic guerrilla 
groups based in Pakistan suffered a 
l^tback last week when the Pakistani 
Oovemment^ the conduit for Western 
to-ms fbr the guerrtllas. fturew iu 
(Weight behind the United Nations plan. 
<iC Three of the radical facttons tuve 
rejected the, peace initiative as a con- 
^racy to dwiy them power. A fourth 
•group criUcizes it as vafut taUMi not 
mjactad it outright. 

- Frontier Post - 




2/7 * !M Press Release AFG/35 - Mmn 
Sevan, on a 3-day visit to Peshawar, met 
with 20 leading field commanders, 200 
tribal leaders, members of various com- 
missions, organizations & parties to dis- 
cuss the Sec'y Gen'l's proposal (see 1/27) 
- Ml " Edwssiti' SuEwitz was named US Amb. 
to Kyrgyzstan, formerly Kirghizia, Hur- 
witz had s&med in Afghanistan in the 
mid-1980s. " * 



2/10 - BIA - 80,400 sq. meters of 

carpet were exported to 20 countries 
during the 1st 9 fwmths of this '^ear* 
earning $3 7m. 

2/13 - KT - At the request of Benon 
Sevan, the RA released 8 political 
prisoners, including 5 Pakistanis who 
were turned over to Mr. Sevan. The RA 
says it has released over 20,000 poli- 
tical prisoners in the past 5 years. 
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2/19 - NYT 
Pakisesn ' s 



- liwiiM' ©ttgMA%titps about 
new^ pol'icy: ' '''' 



The reversal (rf the Government's 
Afghanistan pdlic'y'and the suppression 
of the Kashmir march, in particular, 
have drawn the wrath of the fundamen- 
talist Jamat-e-Islami party. The par- 
ty's leader, Qazi Hussain, insists that 
the only legitimate government possi- 
ble in Afghanistan is one led by the 

-fundamentalist rebels, who deserve to 
rule because, in his view, they drove 

• out the Soviet Army. 
: But many of the Central Asian re- 
t)ublics, wary of the encroachment of 

■ fundamentalism in their domains, are 
encouraging a moderate government 

j in Kabul and have told Pakisun that* 

I they will m fioltrate a rebel trim^l 



Among the more moderate members 
of the National Assembly here, Paki- 
stan's larger regional interests are 
now seen as vastly outweighing anv 
emotional commitment to the spread 
of militant Islam in Afghanistan. 

"Unless we have a good relationship 
With Afghanistan, we have no chance of 
esitiaMtag social, cultural, economic 
and geographical links with the newly 
independent Muslim Central Asian 
countries," Kunwar Khalid Yunus, a 
National Assembly member, wrote re- 
cently. "If we lose this chance again, as 
we did in the late 70's, and last year 
just because of zealots' pressure, God 
J^|MM^ve^us aiu>ther opfmrtunity." 




csh 



2/27 - 

Sevan told 



in Geneva, Benon 
newsmen that things 
were underway to host an Af- 
ghan gathering. (See 3/13) 



- A rocket 
killing 17 



hit 



3/1 - LA Signal 
Kabul Saturday, 
people & injuring 120. - ' 

3/10 - NYT - Najib appealed to 
the US for help in stopping the 
spread of fundamentalist Islam 
in Central Asia (see p. 13). 

3/13 - NYT - Peace time? Edward 
Gargan writes there's hope: 

"This is it," said a senior Unitedi 
Nations official, who only agreed 
speak anonymously. "If it is going 
happen, it will happen now or it v. «!! 
never hde^ipm." — 
The peace plan, put together oy 
Benon Sevan, an Armenian who repre- 
sents the United Nations Secretary 
, General here and in Pakistan, involves 
' first assembling 150 Afghans in Vienna 
to begin plaimiftt '«iiirJ^««iW^ 
ture. 

These 150 are to represent all politi- 
cal and religious viewpoints, all ethnic 
groups and all tribal divisions, Afghan 
exiles and even the former king, Zahir 
Shah, who was overthrown in 1973. 

None of them, however, will be 
"prominent personalities," Mr. Se- 
van's euphemism for Mr. Mtt^Ul^ 
and the main rebel leaders. 



The 150 are to chose ^ n^^^ii^a* 
tives who will spend a month or so 
soliciting ideas on Afghanistan's future 
from the broadest possible spectrum of 
society. Then they will summon a loya 
jirga, or grand assembly, a traditional 
tril^l^tmerihg, that will decide on the 
shape and composition of a transitional 
government leading to elections and a 
new government. All this is to happen 
by early summer. >- »v » 

Several o| the rebel groups 
have expressed an inters^ in pirtici- 
pating in the process. But €4|||rs have 
denounced the plan for including repre- 
sentatives of the Kabul Government 

an Islamic state. 

Rumblings of discontent are also au- 
dible among officials of Mr. N&Pi#> 
lah's Government. 

"The problem is the struggle be- 
tween the leaders," said Zahir Tanin, a 
member of the central committee of 
the Homeland Party, the successor to 
the Afghan Communist Party. . . . 

At least three factions exist in the 
Homeland Party, according to some of 
its more candid members : 

flA hard-line group that opppses the 
pmce plan and believes they dm fbugh 
out any challenge to the Kabul regime, 
either from the rebels or the internal 
factions. 

^A group that believes an alliance 
with the rebels would permit the 
Homeland Party and tlie rebels to co- 
exist. 

flA more liberal current that sup- 
ports Mr. Sevan and believes in the 
establishment of a moderate, demo- 



c^tic stats, a position that implies the ' 
demise of t he Homeland Party and of 
Mr. Najibullih's resignation and de- 
i»arture frwi Afglianistan. « « • 

Mr. Najibullah, by air accounts, has 
remained aloof from the factionalism, 
relying on the power he derives from 
his control of the secret police. A senior 
member of the party says the Afghan 
President is wary of Mr. Sevan's plan 
and its implication that he will have to 
step aside. 

"If he evaluates that the future is not 
to his benefit, then one should worry," 
the official said. "What could be sug- 
gested for Mr. Sevan to do? He must 
■follow his program, and at the same 
time try to frighten Kabul 
must accept." • • • 

Like many here in recent weeks, this ! 
party member expressed the hope that 
the United States would play a more 
active role in the peace process. 

"If the United States wanted to use 
its influence, quite a lot would change," j 
be said. "A clearcut signal that the \ 
United States supports the peace pro- 
cess would take the guts away from the 
factions and would give them a signal 
that they have to move." 

A central obstacle to Mr. Sevan has 
been Mr. NajibuUah's public expres- 
sions of support for the United Nations 
plan, but his refusal so far to submit his 
list of the 150 people he would like to 
attend the first Vienna conference. But 
in an interview today, Mr. Najibullah 
declared that he had decided to submit 

I a list, a gesture that will persuade 
! many that he is serious about entering 
the peace process. 

"If he is willing, we will hand over a 
list to him," he said, referring to Mr. 
1 Sevan. . 

Bulldozer 

A senior Asian diplomat here, who 
admitted that he has long been pessi- 
mistic about Afghanistan's future, ex- 
pressed some confidence that Mr. Se- 
van's plan could actually force peace 
onto the country. "The peace process is 
a bulldozer that is going to roll over 
Afghanistan," said the diplonutt. "At 
least, that is what Benon Sevan wants." 

Mohammed Ashgar, a former mayor 
of Kabul who never joined the Commu- 
nist Party and is one of the few politi- 
cians here who owes no allegiance to 
'Mr. Najibullah, said the succ ess of the 
peace process depended less on the 
participation of the rebels than on the 
President's acquiescence. 

"We have been trying to convince 
Dr. Najibullah indirectly, through our 
writings, that the Communist Party is 
responsible for the problems of Af- 
ghanistan," said Mr. Ashgar, who now 
heads the National Salvation Front, a 
tiny group of political moderates op- 
posed to Mr. Najibullah but tolerated 
by the Government. 

"The Communist Party has chi^^ 
its name an^lis «^titution, ttftrlhfe 
leaders are the same, the leaders who 
are responsible for the tragedy of Af- 
ghanistan. There is a crisis of ccmfl- 
dence now," Mr. Ashgar said. 

"Dr. Najibullah says one thing and 
does another. That is the difficulty. 
Time is short. It is 11:55, or probably 
later." 
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Afghanistan 

Soldiers of vision 

THE United Nations peace plan for Af- 
ghanistan has received a much-needed 
shot in the arm. On January 27th Pakistan's 
foreign minister, Mohammad Khan Kanju, 
said that the un proposals— for an interim 
government representing all the Afghan 
parties and then for democratic elections- 
marked the only way forward for Afghani- 
stan. And he warned the radical Afghan 
mujahideen, led by Gulbuddin Hikmatyar, 
who oppose it, that th? "cannot be 
held hostage by a few". 

Pakistan's government has, of course, 
said similar M^re. Indeed it has 
paid lip service to a negotiated settlement 
since Benazir Bhutto became prime minis- 
ter after President Muhammad Zia ul Haq 
was killed in an air crash in 1988. In prac- 
tice, however, Pakistan continued to back a 
military solution, and to funnel arms and 
cash to tfie mujahid^n. What has changed? 




Hikmatyar, OUT ill the cold 

Miss Bhutto was never able to wrest con- 
trol of Afghan policy from the army, whose 
top generals shared General Zia's vision of 
the Afghan mujahideen seizing Kabul and 
installing an Islamic government there. The 
most she achieved was to appoint her own 
man in place of General Hamid Gul as the 
chief of the isi, the military-intelligence 
agency that has armed and directed the 
mujahideen. Even then, General Gul car- 
ried on running Afghan policy from his new 
post as corps commander in Multan. He 
was able to do that because he had the sup- 
port (rftfie chief of staff, General Aslam Beg, 
another of Zia's cronies. 

The retirement of General Beg last Au- 
gust marked the beginning of the end of the 
Zia vision for Afghanistan; The ne#^army 
chief General Asif Nawaz, wants to get on 
with a negotiated settlement in Afghani- 
stan, partly to help improve relations with 
America (which cut aid to Pakistan in Octo- 
ber 1990 because of Pakistan's growing nu- 
clear capability). He also realises that with- 
out a settlement Af^anistan will never be 



stable— and Pakistan will never get secure 
access to the newly independent republics 
of Central Asia. 

General Nawaz has forced Genera! Gul 
into retirement (by appointing him to run 
an ordnance factory, a job he considered to 
be beneath his dignity) and has warned 
General Assad E)urrani, the present isi 
chief, to halt covert aid to the mujahideen. 
"Islamic soldiers of vision cannot be toler- 
ated any more," complained General Gul. 

With the Pakistani military belatedly be- 
hind it, the UN peace plan now has a chance 
of success. The un is hoping to arrange a 
meeting in Geneva, perhaps by the end of 
February, of the various Afghan parties— the 
Kabul government, the mujahideen, tribal 
chtefs and representatives of the former 
king, Zahir Shah— to co-opt an interim gov- 
ernment. Getting them to Geneva will be 
the easy bit. Even the moderate mujahideen 
reject any interim fole for- Preiietem "- 
Najibullah (although they seem ready to ac- 
cept "good Muslims" fi-om his govern- 
ment). Bw Mr Najibullah, with support 
from the Central Asian republics, vAiidn do 
not want to see an Islamic republic in Af- 
ghanistan, may refuse to step aside. 

Oneo#»cr, deeper, pitfall is the attitude 
of the trio of radical mujahideen groups 
which reject the un plan altogether (one of 
their leaders, Rasul Sayyaf, calls it "an inter- 
national C©«tspiracy againit Jslait!^ Ihey 
have protested bitterly at the shift in Paki- 
stan's policy, and can be relied upon to use 
^ilfeats ilWlilolence to try to stop the mod- 
erates attending peace talks. But they de- 
pend on sanctuary inside Pakistan, which 
also controls the main flow of supplies to 
their followers. Stripped of the isi's support, 
it seems unlikely that the radic^jQiB hold 
up the peace process for long. 
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Asymmetric 



'I^OMACORKCSPONDENTIN KABUL ^ ^! ■ ^ ■ 

WHILE rocket salvoes from the 
mujaheGb:^^t#>6feeastonally splat- 
ter Afghanistan's capital, most of the coun- 
^J^SE^ unaccustomed calm. This 
owes fliira «d the winter snows, \Adiich 
make campaigning difficult, a 
little to the support of most 
mujaheddin for a peace settle- ' 
mem, and nothing at all to "neg- 
-ative symmetry", the much- 
vaunted agreement under 
v^^ich America and the Soviet 
Union stopped sending guns to 
the rival A^iattl-lK^s from 
January 1st. 

Neither army nor mujaheddin are short 

of arms : tM i^l^ could Ihe-Hllr 
going for years. Moreover, both are confi- 
dent that any gaps in their armouries would 
be filled by ot*M^»#l«S!% countries. 

The radical mujaheddin, who reject the 
United Nations' peace plan for a ceasefire, a 
broad-based interim government and dem- 
©ciiticelKtions, tff cdiinting on continued 



support from Saudi Arabia and Pakistan. 
The Saudi government, angrvat the support 
some mujaheddm gave to Saddam Hussem 
.. ii3 theGulfw»r,ha»ifiiwined its aid. but pri- 
vate Saudi money still arrives. Pakistmsays 
It supports the un plan, and has even 
threatened to expel Afghan groups who op- 
pose it, but the Pakistani armed forces 
(whose intelligence service, the isi, has di- 
rected the mujaheddin since 1980) still want 
a military solution to produce a pro-Paki- 
stan government in Kabul. 

Virtually abandoned by Russia, which is 
anxious to win freedom for 70 or so of its 
soldiers still held by the mujaheddin. Presi- 
dent Najibullah has approached India and 
China for arms. More important, however, 
is his effort to cultivate the newly mdepen- 
dent Central Asian republics of the former 
Soviet Union-especially Turkmenia. Uz- 
bekistan and Tajikistan, all of which have 
ethnic ties to Afghanistan itself. 

The abortive coup against Mikhail Gor- 
bachev last August seemed at first to be good 
for the UN peace plan, but bad for Mr 
Najibullah personally. Soon after the at- 
tempted coup, the Soviet Union appeared 
to give the plan a boost by dropping its de- 
mand that Mr Najibullah should take pan 
in It. But the subsequent break-u^of the So- 
viet Union has helped the Afghan leader. 
The Central Asian republics are run by men 
similar to himself: communists-tumed-na- 
tionalists who will tolerate state-controlled 
Islam but who hate the idea of a radical Is- 
lamic government in Kabul as much as Mr 
Najibullah does. They may not provide him 
with arms. But they have supplied much of 
the 900,000 tonnes of f\iel and 500,000 
tonnes of wheat that Afghanistan needs to 
import to get through the winter. 

There is, however, a complication for M r 
Najibullah. While the Central Asian repub- 
lics will oppose a fundamentalist regime in 
Kabul of the kind favoured by Pakistan's 
army, they will also champion the rights of 
the Turkmen, Uzbek and Tajik minorities 
m any post-war settlement. These minor- 
ities, and others such as the Hazaras and the 
Baluchis, traditionally ceded 
political control to the majority 
Pathans. But 12 years of civil war have made 
them more assertive. Ahmed Shah Masood, 
a celebrated mujaheddin commander, has 
car^ out a small Tajik state in the north- 
east; he would resist ceding authority to Ka- 
bul. A settlement that ignores such i^ais 
will lead only to ethnic conflict. ™^ 
Meanwhile, despite the rockets, morale 
in Kabul has risen. Though prices are high». 
the bazaars are well stocked: fruit comes 
fipom Pakistan, televisions from South Ko- 
rea, and army-surplus jackets from the ex- 
Soviet Union. Government shops are man- 
aging to keep soldiers and state employees 
warm, well fed and relatively comfortable 
With a military stalemate that favours the 
defisnder, and a clutch of new friends on the 
northern borders. President Najibullah 
may feel more secure than at any time since 
before the Soviet army's departure from Af- 
ghanistan in February , 
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The royal c^d 



By Salamat Ali in Islamabad 



A consensus is emerging among the 
major foreign powers involved in 
the Afghan conflict — the US, Rus- 
sia, China, Iran and Pajcistan — that the 
exfled Afghan king Zahir Shah should re- 
turn to the country and head an interim 
regime. As if on cue. President NajibuUah's 
Ka^ government Hasf^stored'itesi^- 
ship of the ex-monarch and Ws family who 
have been living in Rome. 

The return of Zahir ^xsk, leim^^, StiB 
remains controversial not only among liis 
ov^n compatriots but also in Pakistan, 
whose government is yet to vdee its^c^pSBft 
support to the move. Afghans opposed to 
his stewardship argue that he played no 
part in the 13-year war and thereby 
snapped all ties with his former kingdom. 
Pakistan's ruling establishment — the 
fmMi^'W^limy and ttte dviUan gov- 
ernment — is known to be divided on 
open backing for the ex-monarch. 
,;,^|ut recent developments indicate the 
willingness of the Pakistani army — the 
most decisive force in the counhy — to 
deal with Zahir Shah. Eariy tttis month, 
army chief Gen. Asif Nawaz Janjua 
stopped over in Rome on his way to the 
US. This led to reports of his meeting with 
Zahir Shah, which the general promptly 
denied. But Wali Khan, the son-in-law and 
spokesman of tite ex-king, disclosed that 
he had met the general in Rome. 

The rebel mujahideen amp brought the . 
Rome contact into sharp focus writh a dis- 
closure of its own. Gulbuddin Hekmatyar.' 
— head of Hizbe Islami, the most power-, 
ful mujahideen group — said that Janjua 
had told him two months ago of the will- 
ingness of all involved foreign powers, the 
Kabul regime and some mujahideen 
groups to back Zahir Shah to head the Af-' 
ghan interim regime, which will hold free 
elections in the country. 

Hekixtatyar's statement was made iiv-^ 
side Afghanistan to visiting Pakistani jour-, 
nalists and has not been contradicted by 
Pakistani officials. He also declared that tl^ 
ex-king's return would intensify tlw 
flict in A^hanistan. 

According to Hekmatyar, it was Pakis- 
tan's Foreign Ministry during the lite 
president Zia-ul Haq's era that initiated a 
role for Zahir Shah, but it was vetoed by 
the powerful directttfate ol teter*Services 
Intelligence. The plan was revived in 1989- 
90 when Benazir Bhutto was the prime 
miiuster. At a iKWting witti the m«^- 
deen, Bhutto and her aides used Palestine 
Liberation Organisation supremo Yasser 
Arafat to persuade the Afghan rebels to 
form a coalition with the Kabul regime 
with Zahir Shah as the head. But then Pa- 
kistani army chief, Mirza Aslam Beg, in- 
tevened to force Bhutto to drop the plan. 
Hekmatyar said Beg's successor, Janjua, 
renewed the plan two months ago after the 
foreign powere came aiotaid to reo»i^* 
sus. 

Hekmatyai's appeal to Pakistanis to re- 



sist their government's involvement in 
what he calls an international conspkacy 
against the Afghans has evoked some re 
spwnse. Pakistan's fundamentalist party, 
Jamaat-e Islami, the second largest compo- 
nent of the coalition government, has de- 
dared its unequivocal opposition to Zahir 
Shah. Also siding with Hekmatyar cire the 
Afghan rebels led by Abdul Rasool Sayyaf 
cmd Yunis Khalis and some groups of the 
Shia sect. 

However, this still leaves the majority 
of mujahideen supporting the ex-king as 
the only alternative to further chaos in the 
country. The Review has- learned that a 
number of guerilla commanders inside Af- 
ghanistan would defect from their Pakis- 
tan-based leadiers and join pro-Zahir Shah 

Also arrayed against die hawkish line 
of Hekmatyar;are Afghanistan's Mfftlpm 
nei^bours, the newly^iiuiependent Mus- 
lim republics of CehtraJ i^ia, which want 
to forge'dosef economic ties with Iran, 
Pakistan and , Tm^keyi>Tite^ect »^ 
ages caimot deydop meaningfully until the 
conflict in Afghanistan Jisi^ MoreO"' 
ver, the CentraT^Ai^Je^^ iam 
sympathy for the radical hnand of Islam as 
they are also coping with domestic funda- 
mentalist elements. '/^ ^ ^>^y^. ' - . ' 
' On the other h2m(J,f Islamabad takes 
Hekntatyar .'seriously- because of his 
group's proven fighting al)^^. 
Hekmatyar has also built dose ties all 
across the Middle East among hmdamen- 
_^t groups opposed ^l^li^ : . 

intemaaonai pressures and Pakistan's 
ovm long-term interests in building dose 
economic ties with Iran, Turkey am €^ ' 
tral Asia could yet goad Islamabad to 
openly back Zahir Shah and bring about a 
swift solution to the Afghan conflict In the 
event, devoid of Pakistan's hinterland sup- 
port, Hekmatyar's Hizbe Islami and other 
hardline groups could still fight on in Af- 
ghanistan — but as mere isolated aiwi cmt- 
lawed bands. ... . « 



IRC Mourns Tragic 

Death of Afghan Staff 
Meml^r 

work, Engineer Aziz Ahmed Osit»la 
was assassinated by an unknown 
assailant. Engineer Aziz joined the 
IRC in 1985, after having escaped 
from Afghanistan a year earher. He 
was promoted to the po^^ of Cow- 
dinator in 1989, overseeing five 
English, Pushto and Dari laogu^^UKl 
administrative-training programs 
staffed by 125 Afghan teachers and 
serving 10,000 smdents. IRC's world- 
wide staff, many of whom had worked 
with Engineer Aziz in Pakistan, are 
de^ly saddened at the lo^ dln clc^ 
colleague and friend. 




Engineer /\z» mmmJsmms a 
wife and five children. A special fimd 
has been estabUshed by IRC staff in 
his memory to help provide fen* his 
^ widow and children. 
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Deliberate Contradictions 



By Khawar Malik 

AWiotigh natientl'ifid 
national media has gener- 
ally chosen to highhght 
only the 'conforming' bits 
of President Ghuiam Ishaq 
Khan's statement on Afghanistan 
(January 31), discerning observers 
mainuin that it did not exactly con- 
form with the 'shift in policy' State- 
ment df January 28 by the minister for 
state for foreign affairs, Mr Siddique 
Kanju. It would be instructive to pre- 
sent the differences in the two viewi 
within the Pakistani establishment. 

vVhile comparing the two sUtc- 
ments, one is stmck by the fact that 
President Ghuiam Ishaq Khan empha- 
sised a great deal that there was 
absolutely m Mft- m #Hr 'fi^^Mtliv 
policy. Rather, he was at pains to ex- 
plain that 'it is consistent with our 
stand of many months' in which *we -s 
have already welcomed the UN peace 
plan' and 'always etnphasised upon a 
political solution'. His sardonic 'where 
do you see the shift' contrasts starkly 
with Mr Kanju's categorical there is 
now a complete shift m the policy' and 
'we had only welcomed the UN peace 
plan earlier but now we intend to get it 
implement^'. 

Even more impoitant than these 
'little verbal discrepancies' are the 
contradictory stands of the two repre- 
sentatives of establishment on crux is- 
sues. 'The minister for foreign affairs 
rejected the Mujahideert totally by 
saying 'UN peace plan cannot be held 
hostage for a few now' and that 'we 
have waited for mujahtiMBPlo reach a 
consensus. We will not wait now'. 
The president, on the other hand, said 
that *we making our best efforts 
for making our Afghan brothers agree 
to this and they also agree that there 
shouM be a political soltition'. 

Am^her clear incongruity between 
their respective stands is on the issue 
of the inclusion of Zahir Shah and 
Najibullah. Mr Kanju, when ques- 
tioned on King Zahir Shah's presence 
in the representative assembly (or the 
Loya Jirga), said that 'it is up to UN 
to consult and invite him'. On Na- 
jibullah or his representatives, how- 
ever, the minister added a condition of 
'after consultations with all the other 
parties' to this 'blank cheque'. The 
President, on the other hand, recalled 
in his statement that one of the three 
points clearly spelt out in the Secre- 
tary General's report to the UN last 
year was that 'there would be no con- 
troversial personalities tn the interim 
arrangement'. 

The proponents of 'Ishaq unhappy 
with new policy' theory also present 
reports in the international media that 
the president was conspicuously ab- 
sent from the January ^ meetitig of 
the Afghan Cell, the very day when 
this elementary change in policy was 
debated and decided upon. That is 



highly unusual. Unprecedented too, 
because I can recall at least tu-o occa- 
sions in the past when the previously 
scheduled meetings of the CeU were 
cancelled due to his unavailabilit}^ al- 
though other members (including 
prime minister. COAS, miniJfter for 
foreign affairs and Director General 
etc) were all available' a source from 
Islamabad disclosed. 

The advocates of the theory have a 
ready-made answer to the disturbing 
questi^'-'l^at arises quite naturally. 
How was the new change in policy af- 
fected if president Ghuiam Ishaq 
Khan, generally regarded as the 'other 
custodian' of the country's Afghan 

policy, was not in agreement with it? 
'Obviously, the first player changed' 
tack after his visit abroad where cer- 
tain things were decided and agreed 
i^pdtt'. 3yt# the junior iwe«t 
the troika is supporting hin mlher 
than the president'. 

A jubilant PPP leader told this^-' 
scribe; 'The new change in policy is a 
victory of the PPP which had i'avoured 
and pursued 'the political solution' 
during its tenure. General Nasirullah 
Baber, the man who creiUed the 
Afghan resistance in 1974, has been 
instrumental even in this. He not only 
arranged the recent meeting between 
the COAS and Zahir Shah's son-in- 
law in Rome (he was also presient in 
the meeting himself) but also tn»' 
strumenta! in arranging the meeting 
between the head of a sensitive intelli- 
gence agency with Najibullah -fe- 
Kabul. It is, indeed, sweet revenge 
that wc should checkmate tiie man 
who has been responsible for the fall 
of both of our governments'. 

There are others, howevsr, who 
glv« less cuitency to the theory of 'the 
deal abroad', or at least, attribute 
President's present retreat on the 
Afghan issue to a let down by .Mu- 
jahideen. 'The mujahidcen have been 
divided, selfish and indifferent to the 
interests of their h&m. They have let 
down the Pakistan government on two 
important occasions, during their 
combined visit to Moscow for dia- 
logue and on the return visit of Rus- 
sian envoy, Alexander Rutskoi to 
Pakistan for repatriation of Soviet 
POWs. Both times, they created ill- 
will in Russia for Pakistan, their host 
for 12 years, when it was hoping for a 
breakthrough in relations with the 
leadership of the new Soviet republics. 
Also, with no mujahideen unity in 
sight, the establishment had to acqui? 
esce to the pressure from abroad'. 

It may be mentioned here that 
president himself has made hectic ef- 
forts for unity of mujahideen. On De- 
cember 3, before the establishment 
declared its intent to implement the 
UN peace proposal, Burhanud Din 
Rabbani, Gulbadin Hekmatyar, 
Sibghatullah Mujadadi, Pir .Ahmad 
St»h Gillani, Mohd Nabi Muham- 
madi, and two representatives of two 
shia factions, Qazi Amin and Ayotul- 
lah Mohsifti, were reportedly called to 



the Presidency and asked to sign an 
accord proposing formation of a coun- 
cil of 100 representatives to hold elec- 
tion within a year and give way for the 
elected government. The absentees 
from the meeting included Professor 
Abdul Rasul Sayyaf and Moulvi YOu- 
nis Khalis although Professor Sayyaf 
did send a nominee. Engineer Masud, 
as Ml observer. 

The accord was signed but did not 
see the black hght of the print as the 
devcto^Bii^ ^ overtook it*; . Efforts, 
however, are still underway to gather 
various factions of mujahideen on a 
common platform and the live-wire 
Jamaat Amir, Qazi Hussain Ahmav,, is 
making concerted efforts for it. Since 
Jan 18 Qazi Sahib has been busy 
holding meetings with various mu- 
jahideen leaders and both president 
; and prime minister. The Jamaat 
sources indicate that 'Qazi Sahib has 
had a good measure of success as 
leaders of the four major parties, that 
is Hekmatyar (Hizbe Islami), Rabbani 
(Jamiat Islami). Sayyaf (Itehad Islami) 
and Khalis (Hizbe Islami K) have 
to a formula envisaging interim 
government headed by a man 
having no leadership role to play in 
f^ure, cease-fire, repatriation of | 
refugees and elections, in that order. 

Although the agreement does not 
include three out of seven group lead- 
ers based in Pakistan (Mujadadi, 
Gillani, Nabi Muhammadi) and Qazi 
Hussain Ahmad 's mission has been 
severely criticised by the AIG chief 
Sibghatullah Mujadadi as 'shameful 
intervention in Afghan's affairs', the 
Jamaat is not worried. 'Small fries like 
Mujadadi are controlled by the gov- 
ernment and do not matter. Once the 
%%Hta^lS(^ together on a formula, 
they will be forced to tollow suit'. 

The Jamaat has also indicated that 
the Qt^ mission has the taeit support 
of both president and prime minister 
who seem to hold that if mujahideen 
eoyii agree on something, the UN 
peace proposal could be reworked. 
Another recent incident that they re- 
gard as an important development in 
this regard is the recent negotiations 
between UN Secretary General's spe- 
cial envoy Benen Sevan and Professor 
Burhanud Din Rabbani on February 3. 
Mr Sevan is reported to have told 
Rabbani *we are not really sure our- 
selves and would welcome proposals 
from you'. 

There are some others who agree 
with Jamaat that if the Mujahideen 
could develop a consensus somehow, 
things might change. Still others hold 
the view that the mujahideen can upset 
the UN applecart by producing an- 
other 'Tanai' in Kabul. 'A collapse in 
Kabul at this stage could change ev- 
erything and I suspect that in the next 
month and a half, Pakistani establish- 
ment would secretly allow the mu- 
jahideen to make one last ditch effort 
for it. I am convinced that president s 
isolation on the Afghan issue is actu- 
ally a hotx. His s^rftte 
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Unblocking the Qrossratads 



Long-dormant re- 
lationships are being 
rapidly awakened in 
Central Asia. Plucky 
Afghan traders are 
flocking to Uzbekistan 
and Tajikistan. At 
higher levels, Pakistan 
has extended more than $60 million in 
credit to Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and 
Tajikistan. Turkey has Washington's 
backing as it forges a new leadership role 
among its cultural cousins. On a swing 
through Central Asia last week, U.S. 
Secretary of State James Baker told his 
hosts that Washingtofl wanted them to 
take the democratic, free-market road. 
Like Pakistan and Iran, America i% f 
source of much-needed investment. J^, , 
Even as Baker toured^- Itws ^ei^: 
pushing for an Islamic common market 
based on the Economic Cooperation Or- 
ganisation. Set up by Pakistan, Turkey 
and Ir^n 27 years ago, the ECO held its 
first sunmiit Feb. 16 in Tehran. New 
members: the former Soviet republics of 
Azerbd^i 'T^^anenistan, Uzbekistan, 
Tajikistan and Kyrgyzstan. Kazakhstan 
IS expected to join soon. Traffic on Cen- 
tral Asia's ancient trade routes is shifting 
into higher gear. 

The big question m^ c • . ; 
in all this is Afghanistan. 
"Afghanistan is now bound 
to be central in affaastt^^t 
part of the world, instead of a . 
peripheral player," says an 
India* Foreign Ministry of- 
ficial. "The C^irii Amm 
republics are bound to prefer /i : 
Pakistan over Iran as their 
gateway to a warm- water 
port. This makes -^bmi^. . ^ 
through Afghanistan essen- ir ^ • 
tial." To the Central Asian 
states, peace in Afghanistan goes hand in 
hand with regional stalM% f^bs» 
perity. And the winds of change are 
blowing across Afghanistan, After four- 
teen years of civil war, says United 
Nations envoy fi^oa Sevan, the 
prospects for peace are "better than ever 
before." 

Supporting that hope is a new- 
found praffl n^'sm in IslMoafti^:" Long a 
key backer of the armed 
mujahideen resistance, Pakis- 
tan resisted a political 
solution that wouM include 
Afghan President Najibullah 
— until last month. The shift 
was apparenUy prompted by 
the need to open foutm 
through Afghanistan to the 
Central Asian republics. On 
his part, NajibuUah has ex- 
tended Islamabad an oflfer it 



cannot afford to 
"Instead of miUtary 
we should turn to economic 
partoership,' he told Asiaweek in an in- 
terview. Afghamstan could be a bridge 
for Pakistan to markets in Central Asian 

highway for 

transit and trade." 

The first sign of the Pakistani 
thaw was the forced retirement last 
month of Lt.-Gen. Hamid Gul. For- 
mer head of Pakistan's Inter-Ser- 
vices Intelligence, 0al MUM muja- 
hideen's most powerful backer in 
the military establishment. Pakis- 
tan is also concerned about the 4 
million Afghan refugees on its soil. 
Funds for their upkeep are drying 
up, and U.N. officials admit that 
"doftor fatigue is acute." Peace in 
Afghanistan would mean li^- 
could be sent home. The U.N. plan 
seeks to convene an all-party 
Afghan assembly that would form 
a provisional government and hold 
elections. Negotiations would be 
held in a neutral country, possibly 
- ^ Switzerland or Turkey. 

While Pakistan has backed the 
peace plan, the mujahideen 
'i hiv§- *©t. - Pm^d resistance 
leader Gulbuddin Hekmatyar has 
vowed to continue the war until 
there is an Islamic administration 
in Hibiil. Undef th6 V.N. plan a 
loya jirga, or grand assem%; 
would decide what form the interim gov- 
ernment would take. But fundamenta- 
Usts feir »«f ft %oflM be made up of 
tribal elders who would bring back 



ousted King Zahir Shah, 77. Pakistan 
has also attached conditions to its cooper- 
ation. President Ghulam Ishaq Khan has 
said there should be no "controversial" 
figures in the body. His comment was 
seen as a reference to Najibullah. Mean- 
while, the flow of arms to the guerillas 
Jias not been stopped. "We have not seen 
any decrease in Pakistan's assistance," 
Afghan Defence Minister Aslam 
Watanjar told Asiaweek. 

But Islamabad's minister of state 
|or foreign affairs, Mohamed Siddique 
Kanju, has hinted that Pakistan would 
go ahead with the U.N. peace plan de- 
spite the objections of the fundamenta- 
Kts. "We cannot let a few people hold 
ine Afghan peace process hostase," he 
^'d- Prime Minister Nawaz ^Sharif, 
wnom many observers credit with the 
"»ange m policy towards Afghanistan, 
It IS all up to the U.N. and the 
^ighans now." Sums up Akram Zaki, 
secretary-general at the for- 
eign office: "The caravan will go on. 

behi!!* jo'" wi" t>e 'eft 

UM I ^^shington has backed the 

A f !!• ^^^e the Russians. 
Rehrno^ r1'^^^" watcher Fazal-ur 

leg^^dies warns that if the U.N plan 
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■y^" ne. rhe local commanders 

are running the administration now. If 
^ are allowed to do so for several 
more years, it will become impossible to 
bring in centralised control, as these com- 
manders will not give up their powers " 
l^i^Wghanistan, says Pak- 
ifma Foreign Secretary Shaharyar 
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Line drawings from the 1982 Afghanistan Calendar of the 
Chicago Afghanistan Relief Committee. 
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